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FOR MEDITATIONS AND RETREATS 


MEDITATION MANUAL 


FOR 
EACH DAY OF THE YEAR 


FROM THE ITALIAN OF A FATHER OF THE SOCIETY OF JESUS 
ADAPTED FOR ECCLESIASTICS, Priests, RELIGIOUS, AND OTHERS 


[hird Edition Foolscap 8vo, 808 pp., 6s. 6d., net. 


E ACH meditation is short but pithy. A text or passage from the 
-4Gospels forms the basis of the three points, consisting of one or two 
thoughts, and some practical application, and concluding with a short 
‘affection and resolution’ taken from an appropriate psalm. ‘The 
Sunday’s meditation is taken from the Gospel of the day. ‘There are 
series of closely connected meditations, e.g., on Corpus Christi, Pentecost, 
the whole of Lent; and supplementary meditations on Our Blessed 
Lady: worked out with special care. It is written for ecclesiastics, priests, 
and Religious, who will find in it ‘much to help and encourage them. 
Devout persons living in the world will certainly derive benefit from 
reading over the daily meditation, quietly pondering upon it, and so 
raising up both mind and heart to God. 


THE SCIENCE OF 
SPIRITUAL LIFE 


According to the Spiritual Exercises 
sy FATHER JAMES CLare, S. J. 
rhird Edition (New Impression 
Demy 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


EF ATHER CLARE explains and enlarges upon the truths and prac- 
tical conclusions which are so briefly and concisely set down by St. 
Ignatius in the Book of the Spiritus il Exercises; and has introduced some 
Meditations and Considerations on subjects of practical importance, 


bearing on our daily life. 

In the same manner as the Holy Scriptures require to be explained to u 
by God-guided interpreters if they are to be of practical utility, so too 
must these Exercises of St. Ignatius be interpreted by competent authority 


both to prevent all erroneous application of them, and to ensure their 


being so applied to our daily life as to mould and regulate our whole 
interior and exterior views and conduct. It is for this reason, and 
supply as far as possible for the want of such a director and instructor, 


this book was written. 


MANRESA PRESS, ROZFHAMPTON, LOND , o.W. 
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Hitler’s Latest Attack 
| N August 1939 M. Stalin concluded a Pact of Non-aggression 








with Herr Hitler. This made it perfectly certain that the 

latter would invade Poland within a few days. He did so, 
on September ist. As soon as the Poles had been forced back 
a certain distance, M. Stalin attacked them from the rear—a 
traditionally dishonourable procedure. He was thus able to 
seize a large portion of Polish territory and share the booty 
with his new associate. Encouraged by this cheap victory, 
he turned his attention northwards. A winter invasion of 
Finland proved a costly business though he was bound to 
prevail in the end : Herr Hitler persuaded, i.e. compelled, the 
Finns to accept the Soviets’ terms. In spring and summer, 
1940, Herr Hitler launched his various attacks in the West— 
through Denmark into Norway, across the Low Countries into 
France. M. Stalin’s minor war continued. He invaded and 
occupied the three independent Baltic States—there could be 
no question of resistance or of outside help: later, when the 
whirlwind of battle sped towards the Balkans, he annexed 
Bessarabia. Covered by the German aggression to East and 
West, M. Stalin has waged a successful series of minor cam- 
paigns. Throughout nearly two years he was Herr Hitler’s 
associate, and the influence of Soviet Russia was definitely 
employed on Nazi Germany’s side. Doubtless M. Stalin 
hoped that Russia, and Russia alone, would emerge strong 
after the war, when the remainder of Europe would have been 
thoroughly exhausted. Meanwhile he was strengthening 
Soviet Russia’s position. The Hitler-Stalin Pact was possibly 
no marriage of true minds: but it was an association of true 
blackguards, and M. Stalin remained, on the whole, villain- 
ously true to his villainous associate. And now that associate 
has turned to attack Russia. For M. Stalin we have few tears 
to shed, and for Bolshevism we can have nothing but abomina- 
tion. As a system of tyranny, godlessness, and injustice, it has 
been often and outspokenly condemned by the Popes and by 
the Catholic conscience throughout the world. But that is not 
quite the point. Nazi Germany, after attacking many other 
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countries, now attacks Russia. Neither M. Stalin nor Russia 
wanted war with Germany, they did nothing to provoke war 
with Germany. The Nazi attack is just one more in the series 
of wanton acts of aggression against other peoples. The 
Russians, whether Bolshevist or not, have a perfect right to 
defend themselves from this unjustified attack. They are 
defending themselves—not as Bolsheviks but as Russians, as 
the inhabitants of a country which is rightly theirs. We who 
are also at war with Nazi Germany, wish them well in this 
defence, and are entitled to give them all the military assistance 
we can. If this means alliance, then we are in alliance with 
Soviet Russia. Call it alliance or not—Mr. Churchill has 
employed the term—then we have one common cause against 
the Nazi aggressor. As far as that cause is a common one, 
then we can act, and rightly act, together. 


An Ersatz Crusader 

ITLER is not attacking Bolshevism. A short time ago, 

he declared that Marxism and National-Socialism were so 
similar that they could be regarded as one and the same thing. 
That was in the era of the anti-plutocratic propaganda when 
it was hoped to reconcile the occupied countries to the “ New 
Order.”’ Now he finds that the two cannot possibly co-exist. 
Ransacking his ideological greenroom, he has brought to light 
an old crusader’s uniform which is a most awkward fit. Bol- 
shevism is godless and un-European. But so too is Hitler’s 
Nazism which has borrowed most of its Gestapo and propa- 
ganda technique from the Bolsheviks. Hitler is not attacking 
Russia gua Bolshevik. Himmler, Goebbels and himself would 
make a pretty trio of crusading musketeers. He is invading 
Russia gua that vast land to the East of the Reich. The Ger- 
mans’ motives are mixed: the “crusading” theme has no 
existence save in the propaganda department. Their reasons 
are military, economic and probably political. They are 
afraid to leave Russia untouched and growing stronger in the 
East while they devote their energies to a further onslaught 
against Britain and the United States. They are in real need 
of wheat and oil. And they doubtless hope to present them- 
selves to the Continent as the champion of Europe, if and when 
they shall have overcome Russia. The “ crusading” motif 
will of course occasion some echoes. It may confuse still further 
Catholic opinion in the United States: it will influence peoples 
like the Hungarians and Slovaks who are Russia’s very near 
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neighbours: it has already provoked General Franco to forsake 
his normal caution and to make fantastic statements upon the 
character of the war and its probable (to him, already settled) 
outcome. A good test of all this “ crusading” business is 
supplied by the reaction of the Poles. Though they have been 
disgracefully treated by the Russians both in the nineteenth 
century and during the past two years, the Poles are ready and 
willing to reach some understanding with them. With Nazi 
Germany General Sikorski has asserted that it is absolutely 
impossible to make or expect agreement. For the Catholic 
Poles, in spite of Russian cruelty and the Bolshevik menace, 
the Nazis are the principal enemy—both of their own culture 
and religion, and of Europe’s welfare. Those whose first 
instinct it is to disagree, should surely pause. What people has 
had as first-hand and as violent experience of Nazis and Bol- 
sheviks as the Poles? They have now given their verdict. One 
understands General Franco’s own detestation of Bolshevism 
in which we share. Spain has suffered, and suffered bitterly, 
from Soviet interference. But the Caudillo might be asked to 
remember that Soviet Russia is the tenth or eleventh country in 
Europe to be attacked by Germany, not the first: the others, 
General Franco will admit, were certainly not tainted with 
Bolshevism—for example, Belgium, Holland, Norway, Den- 
mark, not to mention Poland—some of them were every bit 
as opposed to Bolshevism as the General himself. He might 
well reflect upon the outlook and decision of that very gallant 
and very Catholic Polish people. 


Yet There is Danger 


HEN all this has been said, there remain certain dangers. 

Our common cause with Soviet Russia goes some way. 
Let us be clear how far. It extends to a military agreement to 
oppose and defeat Nazi aggression. In one sense, the most 
important fact at present is that we are fighting together to 
remove a terrible threat to Europe and the world. Does it 
go further? Soviet Russia obviously has its ideas about the 
re-creation of Europe, ideas that would be unacceptable to 
most of the smaller European countries, and are quite impos- 
sible for Britain and the United States. Our suggestion is that 
the Nazi attack upon Russia was, in the strict sense, providen- 
tial; in other words, that the real outcome will be the deliver- 
ance of Europe from both these violent phenomena, to wit 
Nazism and Bolshevism. They are varying aspects of the same 
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revolution through which Europe has been forced to go. In 
our view, Russia may well emerge as the true Russia—that 
strange and yet attractive country, mirrored in nineteenth- 
century Russian literature with its disquieting problems and 
idealism, and soon, we hope, enabled to find some more decent 
and more national manifestation of its own consciousness 
that would allow a full place to religion and to collaboration 
with the Western Powers. Clearly, we can have no common 
peact aims with Bolshevik Russia. At the moment this is not 
the chief consideration. Together we are facing a common 
attack. Our first task is to prevail over it. Consequently, any 
pronouncements that may be issued in association with Russia 
must necessarily be of a negative character. The Bolsheviks 
who have thrived on a peculiar realism of their own, would 
despise any other attitude on our part. Therefore, care must be 
taken that the new situation, in which we find ourselves, is 
not exploited by cunning—or more usually obtuse—advocates. 
At a recent joint meeting a speaker spoke of the Nazis as our 
outspoken enemies, but of the Bolsheviks as “ our misguided 
friends.” And the proposal was entertained in a newspaper 
that the Dean of Canterbury should be asked to go to the 
United States to lecture upon Russia. Hitler would, I am sure, 
more than pay the Dean’s expenses since nothing could have 
as bad an influence upon American Christians as the Dean’s 
highly personal interpretation of Christian and Communist 
affinities. It would serve us best to keep our left-minded 
lecturers properly employed in this country: they could do us 
nothing but harm abroad, in the present juncture. 


Roma Nondum Locuta Est 
HAT the Finns should join Germany in an attack on 
Russia is understandable. They were robbed of Finnish 

territory only a year ago: here is, they may reasonably think, 

an opportunity to recover it. The Hungarians are so geogra- 
phically placed that they must choose between a barren 
neutrality and the possibility of avenging their drastic experi- 
ences under the Bela Kun Communist régime, and in any case 
their present Government is Nazi-directed. As for Rumania— 
she has crossed and double-crossed during the war and pro- 
bably has been allowed little say. Except for some Spanish 
volunteers and a few conscripted Italian divisions, which the 

Moscow radio asserts have already mutinied, this is the sum 

total of the co-crusaders. The Holy Father has said nothing. 
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To look for his true meaning, it might be well to examine the 
Five Peace Points which have been accepted, here in England, 
by the leaders of the Established Church and the Free Churches 
as well as by British Catholics. And how do they read? 
We have continually to return to them. “ An assurance for all 
nations great or small, powerful or weak, of their right to life 
and independence ’’—the procession of names passes before 
our eyes, Denmark, Norway, Belgium, Holland, France, 
| Jugoslavia, Greece. ‘“‘ The will of one nation to live must never 
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mean the sentence of death passed upon another ’—how 
frequently have we heard the brutal Nazi assertion that Poland 
must perish, for the benefit of the Herrenvolk in the Reich? 
“‘ If a better European settlement is to be reached there is one 
point in particular which should receive special attention; it is 
the real needs and the just demands of nations and populations, 
and of racial minorities ’—can we breathe the names of Jews 
and Poles? ‘“‘ A sense of deep and keen responsibility which 
measures and weighs human statutes according to the sacred 
and inviolable standards of the law of God ’”—would anyone 
} suggest that this responsibility was conspicuous in all that we 
can learn of the “ New Order ”’? Even Russia—attacked qua 
Russia—has full rights to the integrity of its national territory. 
; The devil, we are told, is an adept at quoting scripture for his 
satanic purposes. The Nazi “ crusader”? masquerade is of 
the same order. 





A Voice from France 

ROM time to time there come letters and otherdocuments 

from Southern France which appear to shed light on the 
reactions of the French people in the present unhappy situa- 
tion. A long letter of the kind is printed in a recent number of 
the Commonweal, an American Catholic weekly which has had 
a very balanced view with regard to the war. The letter is, 
in one sense, a reply to a previous article in the paper on “ The 
New French Régime” by Professor Mercier of Harvard 
University. We take leave to reproduce here the chief points 
of the letter. For a real Pétain régime to exist, it declares, the 
Pétain Government would have to possess and be able to 
exercise freely full and complete power over the territory and 
inhabitants of France. What actually is the case? 
i 1. The mastery of the seas being in the hands of England, 
4 Vichy has only a precarious authority over French territory 
i outside France. 
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2. The two million prisoners of war still in German hands 
are also beyond Vichy’s power and remain, in the hands of the 
enemy, a hostage whose “ value for purposes of blackmail we 
daily measure.” 

3. The three departments that form Alsace Lorraine, with 
a population in normal times of 1,500,000, have already been 
torn away from the French State. At the end of December, 
1940, the frontier of the Reich was officially and administra- 
tively re-established along the frontier of 1914. Alsace is 
joined to Baden: the Moselle region in Lorraine together 
with the Sarre and the Palatinate constitute a so-called 
** Westmark,”’ just as Austria is now the “ Ostmark.” 

4. The Vichy general delegate for the occupied zone, M. de 
Brinon, has the rank and title of ambassador: for the Pétain 
régime, Paris is a foreign city. The decisions and actions of 
the Vichy Government apply in the occupied zone only to the 
extent that German authority permits. In the occupied zone 
the Pétain administration is not obeyed, nor is its chief res- 
pected. The Nazi-controlled Paris press continually prints 
attacks on the Marshal. Nazi-fostered movements and groups 
are being organized to clear the way for a true totalitarian 
régime, to be the servant of Germany. 

5. Finally, in what Parisians call the Nono-zone (Non- 
occupied zone), the authority of the Pétain Government is 
strictly subordinate to the wishes of the Germans. Even its 
legislative measures must be submitted for approval to the 
Armistice Commission at Wiesbaden. Thus, a bill reorganizing 
the relations between capital and labour on a corporative basis 
and prepared by the Minister of Labour himself, was recently 
quashed at Wiesbaden. ‘‘ We who live in this free zone daily 
witness the interference of the German and Italian authorities 
in the government of our country. If we are starving, for it is 
true that we are beginning to starve, it is because the repre- 
sentatives of the Armistice Commission are seizing, in order to 
send them to the enemy, all our reserves, our current produc- 
tion, and that which reaches us from overseas.” “I bear 
witness’ the writer continues “that this is true and not 
British or de Gaulle propaganda.” 


Armistice Not Peace 
HE fact is, this document goes on, that France is still at 
war with Germany, and Germany knows it. Because 
Germany is not yet victorious, she does not even dare to tell 
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France what terms she would impose on her. In the event of a 
German victory the Pétain régime would be at once swept 
away. ‘‘ Not only would Germany keep Alsace Lorraine, but 
all the rich regions of the North and East would be split off 
from France in order to form with Belgium the protectorates of 
Flanders and Lorraine-Burgundy—after the model of Bohemia- 
Moravia—and the rest of independent France would be 
reduced to a state of vassalage comparable with that of 
Slovakia or, if you prefer, with that of Mussolini’s Italy.” 
If and when the allies conquer, you will look in vain for the 
569 Senators and Deputies who voted, on July 11th, for the 
abolition of the French Republic: there will not be 569 people 
in the whole of France still favouring the armistice régime. The 
letter underlines ““the fundamental absurdity of attempting a 
national revolution, of establishing a nationalism, which finds 
itself at the same time forced to practise, and even to extol, 
collaboration with the (provisionally) exploiting and persecut- 
ing enemy. To the very extent that Pétain’s propaganda 
succeeds in increasing among French people the feeling of 
national honour, it works to undermine its own authority, and 
it works for Free France, for de Gaulle to-day, for those, 
whoever they may be, who may conduct the war of liberation 
and revenge to-morrow. The Pétain régime stands self- 
condemned by the constant appeal it makes to the honour of 
the nation. For us Frenchmen, national honour consists in 
demanding the liberation of our two million prisoners, the 
right to see the tricolour flag freely flying over the whole extent 
of our territory, and the enemy beyond our frontier, our true 
frontier, the other side of Metz and Strasbourg.” 


A Few Details 

HE régime is building up a small professional army and 

claims that it is instilling into this force as its ideal the 
greatness of France. What is the result? The famous military 
academy of Saint-Cyr, now re-assembled at Aix-en-Provence, 
has adopted as its rallying cry a song that was popular between 
1871 and 1914, “ lls n’auront pas [’ Alsace et la Lorraine.’’ The 
cadets sang it recently, in the presence of delegates of the 
German Armistice Commission who had come to inspect the 
school. A short while ago, it was announced that a bust of 
Marshal Pétain was to replace, in schools and other buildings, 
the traditional bust of Marianne, the symbol of the Republic. 
The project was very soon abandoned officially. ‘‘ Caught 
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between the German demands and the silent but unanimous, 
firm and inexhaustible resistance of a people as deeply estab- 
lished in its faith in itself as is the French people, the so-called 
new régime has no real authority and cannot act deeply, and 
well it knows it. Hence its timidity, its perpetual withdrawals.” 
The concluding paragraph of the letter merits final quotation: 
“Frenchmen as a whole have respect for Marshal Pétain 
(chiefly since he ousted Laval; up to that time he had been 
considered merely a figurehead). We say, ‘ Poor fellow, he 
does his best; he is not free. He suffers like the rest of us, at all 
the things they make him do.’ As for the rest, we endure the 
Vichy Government as a creature of the Wiesbaden commission, 
as a consequence of the military defeat of June, 1940. We 
suffer, we wait, we pray and we hope. For we know the war is 
not yet ended and that the future is not yet in the hands of 
Hitler, but still and ever in the hands of God.” ‘To what 
extent this letter is representative, we cannot say: but it has 
an obvious ring of sincerity and truth. The Vichy Government 
has certainly to trim its wavering sails to the double wind of 
German pressure and silent French resentment. This explains 
in part what the writer terms its timidity, its perpetual with- 
drawals. There are, of course, differences of opinion within 
the Vichy administration, between those who would make co- 
operation with the Nazis a reality or mere pretence, dictated 
by France’s unhappy situation. The supposed tension between 
Weygand and Darlan is somewhat mysterious. Its existence 
was confirmed by reports that the former had disclaimed all 
responsibility for events in Syria, and by the fact that he took 
no measures to assist General Dentz: and yet, on two recent 
occasions, he has broadcast strong statements against Britain 
and the United States. Reinforcements are being sent from 
France to Northern Africa, and Weygand has reasserted his 
determination to defend French Colonial territory. As a 
general rule, the Vichy Government shows more independence 
when the Germans are seriously pre-occupied elsewhere. 
This is only natural. The invasion of Russia should give them 
a long breathing space in which to recover their balance and 
morale. 


Peace Returns to Syria 
HE unfortunate campaign in Syria has been brought to a 
happy end. Mr. Churchill’s references to the spirit and 
gallantry of the French resistance seemed an echo of pre- 
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propaganda days when it was still possible to respect an enemy’s 
courage and not deemed necessary to befoul his name. The 
Prime Minister’s further declaration that the Syrian contretemps 
had not worsened our relations with Vichy was a tribute at 
once to Sir Henry Maitland Wilson’s handling of an awkward 
situation and to a growing understanding, on Vichy’s part, of 
the difficulties which its collaboration with the Axis has created 
for British strategy. If fewer soldiers than was expected passed 
across to the Free French ranks, this was due in large measure 
to the sense of military discipline among the legionaries and 
colonial troops who formed a large part of General Dentz’s 
army. ‘The convention with the French has improved our 
Middle Eastern position. Scarcely two months ago, Iraq was 
in confusion, a condition prepared, and to be exploited, by the 
Nazis: German planes were using Syrian air-ports, German 
agents were creeping into both Syria and Iraq. History will 
one day record its thanks to the Jugoslavs, Greeks and the 
expeditionary force sent to the Balkans, for the way they held 
up the Nazi plans to attack the Middle East. Rashid Ali 
showed his hand too soon: the German infiltration into Syria 
started too early. In both cases there has been time to put a 
stop to this planned offensive. The approach to Suez from the 
North is now barred by the British and Free French in Syria 
as well as Palestine: Cyprus is no longer isolated. An attack 
on Suez from the West—through the desert and Egypt—would 
appear far less probable than it was three months ago. Indeed, 
in the Near and Middle East, the offensive is passing from the 
Axis to the Allies, and we may soon see the Imperial army of the 
Nile starting to recover the ground first gained and. then, in 
large measure, lost by General Wavell. The Abyssinian 
campaign is practically over, the Italian Empire in East Africa 
is dissolved. We have grown so accustomed to think of the. 
war as a gallant defensive action against a better-armed Ger- 
many that we forget the large territories we have taken and 
occupied. Abyssinia, Italian Somaliland and Eritrea form 
an extensive area: and in addition, we have established an 
effective military control over Syria and Iraq, whereas the 
Channel Islands are the only portion of British territory in 
enemy hands. Hitler’s attack on Russia has eased the Middle 
Eastern situation, from quite another point of view. Strong 
Russian forces were stationed along the borders of Iran and 
Afghanistan. It was always possible that Hitler would make 
another of his “‘ deals ”’ with the Soviets and persuade them to 
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invade Iran or even India. This danger Herr Hitler has very 
thoughtfully removed—for the time being. It would be fairly 
safe to say “altogether ”’ for, even supposing that Hitler is 
able to defeat or roll backwards the Soviet armies, a German 
invasion of Northern Iran through the Caucasus or to the East 
of the Caspian Sea would bristle with such alarming problems 
that it is practically inconceivable. Any later attack on our 
position in the Middle East would have to be made through 
Turkey, thence downwards through Syria and Iraq, and would 
need to be supported from the sea. 


Lest We Deceive Ourselves 
ERE a warning has to be sounded. It is taken for granted 
in Britain that the Arab peoples are in sympathy with 

ourselves. In a general way, they probably are. There do 

exist, however, a few awkward complications. In the first 
place, Arab national consciousness has developed strongly 
during the past twenty years, and it has a decidedly anti- 

European strain in it. Our own relations with the different 

Arab States have varied considerably: on the whole, they have 

been cordial with Transjordania and Saudi Arabia, good and 

then merely passable with Iraq, and quite deplorable with the 

Arabs of Palestine. The Arab world has been antagonized 

by the French refusal to ratify a Treaty with the Syrians 

which would give them the status of the Egyptians and the 

Iraqi, after these had concluded similar agreements with 

Britain: a Treaty was actually drawn up and discussed in 

1936, but the French Government never officially accepted it. 

Far more prejudicial has been the effect on the Arabs of the 

British Government’s pro-Zionist policy in Palestine. This is 

not the place to discuss the pros and cons of political Zionism 

though it may be recalled that Cardinal Bourne roundly con- 
demned the Balfour Declaration, shortly after the last war. 

There is no question, however, that the Declaration and its 

consequences have alienated the Arabs. They remember the 

definite agreement concluded between Hussein and Sir Henry 

McMahon, which was the prelude to the Arabs’ entry into the 

last war on the Allied side. With the terms of this agreement— 

they maintain, and maintain correctly—the Balfour Declara- 
tion simply cannot be harmonized. They consider that the 

Palestinian Arabs have been badly treated under the British 

Mandate and hold that the various solutions proposed, e.g. 

partition, are subterfuges to deprive them of their proper 
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rights in Palestine. They are ready to make distinctions 
between the British civil and military official in the East whom 
they trust instinctively and the politician at home whom just as 
instinctively they do not trust: and it is a sad fact that they 
would number Mr. Churchill among such politicians. Not 
that the Arabs nurse secret leanings towards the Axis. Italians 
are cordially disliked because of their behaviour in North 
Africa, and are rather despised. With Germany they have had 
few direct dealings though Nazi propaganda has been active. 
Herr Grobba’s work in Iraq paved the way for Rashid Ali’s 
difficulties with Britain. Miss Freya Stark, in three recent 
articles in the Times, referred to, but did not emphasize, the 
Zionist problem, and added that the Arab youth was being 
affected by the general feeling towards res novae or revolution: 
they tended to sympathize with the supposedly dynamic 
policies of the Axis Powers. One additional factor that has 
complicated our Middle Eastern relations has been our inability 
to supply, first of all, Iraq and then Turkey with arms. We 
had agreed to do so: but our own low level of armament 
production and subsequently our own re-armament needs 
prevented us from carrying out the agreement. Here, inci- 
dentally, can be found one reason for the partial turning of 
Turkey towards Nazi Germany. The Arab situation must 
therefore be handled carefully and scrupulously. Our ousting 
of Nazi influence from Syria and Iraq should make conditions 
easier but the difficulties we have had with the Arabs have been 
occasioned not so much by foreign propaganda as by our own 
unwise and, at times, scarcely honourable policy. 


jJapan’s New Order 

UROPE’S difficulties are obviously Japan’s opportunity. 

And certainly, were Japan not so deeply involved in her 
Chinese war, she would have asserted herself in the Pacific 
more decidedly than she can now do. Nevertheless we are 
presented with an Oriental version of the Nazi Lebensraum and 
New Order theories. With their genius for the polite euphem- 
ism, the Japanese call it their ‘‘ Co-prosperity Sphere.” They 
have been careful not to define this area of supposed Japanese 
influence too precisely. Mr. Matsuoka,when Foreign Minister, 
stated that it extended beyond Manchukuo and Burma as far 
as Thailand and Burma, but stopping short, in the South, of 
Australia and New Zealand. Other and more ambitious 
pronouncements include even these two Dominions. But, on 
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the whole, official statements do exclude them, as also Hawaii 
and the Philippines. In February, 1941, Mr. Matsuoka made 
the suggestion in the Japanese Parliament that the white 
peoples should hand over their possessions in Oceania to the 
yellow races, naturally for administration under Japanese 
leadership. This area, he continued, had sufficient natural 
resources to support a population of 600 to 800 million. That 
the Japanese islands are densely populated, is well known. But 
the curious fact remains that there is little Japanese emigration, 
even to countries like Manchukuo which are under Japanese 
control. There is a plan to settle five million Japanese in 
Manchukuo during the next two decades: but from 1932-1937 
less than 7,000 left Japan to make their homes in the newly- 
acquired territory. There was some emigration to the United 
States and, on a lesser scale, to Australia before 1914: this has 
practically ceased owing to special legislation which discrimin- 
ates against them. It is calculated that less than a million 
Japanese live outside of Japan; nearly half of these are in 
Manchukuo and China, many as military and administrative 
officials. It would be easy to argue that Japan needs an outlet 
for her surplus population: but then this surplus population 
does not seem anxious to emigrate. Japan’s chief purposes 
in claiming this region of special influence are commercial 
and military. Like Germany, she regards herself as a highly 
developed Power, surrounded by less important neighbours 
whose principal function must be to supply her with food and 
war material. Actually, this area selected by the Japanese, 
though rich in primary products, could scarcely be made 
self-sufficient. In 1938, for example, nearly half of Japan’s 
exports went to countries outside this area, and less than 30 
per cent of her imports came from the proposed “ Co- 
prosperity ” region. The military motive is obvious enough, 
as in the case of Germany. Heavy and chemical industries 
mean power in modern weapons—the tank, the aeroplane, 
and high explosives. The reconstitution of Prince Konoye’s 
cabinet and the dropping of the pilot, in the person of Mr. 
Matsuoka, are not likely to change Japan’s foreign policy. 
An attack on Eastern Russia is possible, should the Russians 
suffer defeat in the West. A stronger effort may well be made 
to liquidate what the Japanese continue to call the Chinese 
‘incident.”” Attempts to secure from Vichy some bases in 
Indo-China or to coerce the Dutch East Indies would arouse 
Anglo-American indignation and even counter-measures. 
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The new Foreign Minister is an Admiral. Some comfort may 
be drawn from this fact. While the Japanese army has been 
pro-German and pro-Nazi, the Navy prefers reasonable 
relations with the two great naval Powers, Britain and the 
United States. And yet the recent Japanese-Vichy agreement, 
obviously brought about by Germany to embarrass Britain 
and the United States, suggests that Japan is committing 
herself to an expansionist policy in South-East Asia. This is 
not quite certain, and she will most likely await further de- 
velopments in the German-Russian war. The prompt econ- 
omic counter measures, already taken by the United States 
and Britain, may make her. pause. Some initial successes 
might be hers: there would follow retribution and disaster. 


The “V *? Campaign 
HIS is distinctly ingenious. The mere fact that the 
German radio has attempted to take it over is a proof of 

its effectiveness. The Germans are very sensitive to ridicule, 

and their prevailing lack of humour makes them easy victims 
of petty persecution. Unfortunately for them, the German 
word for “ victory’ does not commence with a “ V,” as do 
the English, French and Italian words, and the Dutch and 
Flemish words for “‘ freedom,” to say nothing of possible Slav 
equivalents. The initial letter “‘ V,” attached to their backs or 
lorries and chalked on the walls of the cities they occupy, will 
act as a continual irritant. The psychological effect may be 
considerable. Occupying troops suffer inevitably from bore- 
dom and Heimweh: they would far rather be back in their 
native land, especially when it is made clear to them that they 
are detested by the peoples of whose territory they are in 
occupation. The lot of occupying armies is never an easy or a 
pleasant one. Was it not General Plumer, in the Cologne 
district after 1918, who sent back a determined demand for the 
lifting of the blockade? Otherwise, so ran his report, he would 
not be responsible for the behaviour of his soldiery. The 
gradual prospect of semi-starvation in the Low Countries and 
France must be creating psychological as well as economic 
difficulties for the invader. Passive resistance is hard to break— 
as we have learnt in India. The Nazi will experience it, where- 
ever he is in control. And, the further he succeeds in driving 
eastward with his mechanized divisions, the more bitter and 
pronounced will this resistance become. Hitler’s victories 
have dazzled the short-sighted. But each country he has 
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invaded, every city he occupies, is one more potential centre 
of this unbreakable resistance. Violence has its limits: beyond 
those limits there are other factors of opposition, in addition 
to force of arms and armies. The Nazi-controlled) Dutch 
newspaper Volk en Vaterland shows itself very irritated by this 
underground anti-German technique. It is, the paper writes 
furiously, “‘ a satanically instigated devilry, conceivable only in 
the brains of demons ”—not a bad description, now that the 
paper has given it to us, of the whole Nazi régime. The sting 
of this Dutch remark is rather taken from it by the accusation 
made on the German radio that Great Britain had stolen the 
idea from the Germans. “‘ The ‘ V’ sign,” stated Mr. Chur- 
chill, ‘is the symbol of the unconquerable will of the occupied 
territories and a portent of the fate awaiting the Nazi tyranny. 
So long as the peoples of Europe continue to refuse all colla- 
boration with the invader, it is sure that his cause will perish 
and that Europe will be liberated.” 


Belgium and Holland 

King Leopold’s name has now been cleared of the many 
suspicions that attached to it after his capitulation to the 
Germans, suspicions that were based upon French misunder- 
standings and misstatements. This does not, of course, excuse 
or justify his policy of “‘ neutrality,” prior to, and during the 
early months of, the war. But, since the capitulation, he has 
regarded himself as a prisoner of war, and refused courageously 
to be used or exploited by the Germans. Thus he remains the 
centre and symbol of Belgian resistance. How stout this is, 
and how gallant is the resistance of Belgium’s Dutch neigh- 
bours, may be judged from continuous complaints in the Nazi- 
controlled press of the Low Countries. Belgian and Dutch 
Nazis are not admitted to the Church’s sacraments. Volk en 
Vaterland complained (June 2oth) that the child of a member 
of the Dutch Nazi party was refused baptism on the grounds 
that no guarantee could be given that the child would be 
brought up in accordance with Catholic teaching. Several 
cases are reported in which Catholic burial has also been refused 
to well-known National Socialists. The Belgian people realize 
that Germany’s intention, in the event of victory, is to break 
up their country into three separate provinces, Brabant, 
Limburg and Flanders: the Walloons are to be pushed south- 
wards into agricultural France. In this plan the highly indus- 
trialized area from the Pas de Calais to the Zuyder Zee would 
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remain under the indirect control of Berlin. They have no 
illusions about Germany’s show of good will, and this they show 
in stubborn passive resistance. Last month Le Nouveau Journal 
had to lament that “ it is regrettable but true that there are still 
many Belgians who refuse to believe in Germany’s triumph in 
this war.” Dutch opposition is every bit as uncompromising. 
The Dutch Reformed Church has now followed the example of 
the Catholic Hierarchy and excluded members of the Dutch 
Nazi party from communion. Volk en Vaterland (June 27th) 
declared that Brabant was under the rule of political Catholic- 
ism (a phrase frequently employed in anti-Catholic propaganda 
within Germany): especially was this true of the small farmers 
who dared not oppose the priests or give any support to Mus- 
sert’s Dutch Nazis. Mussert had bewailed the fact, in the same 
paper two days previously, that not more than a thousand 
Dutchmen were working with his Nazi group. Catholic 
journals, such as the Telegraaf, are not afraid to give full 
reports of Catholic activity. Recently, at Utrecht, there was 
a Conference of Catholic societies—religious, social and 
cultural—at which the encyclicals, especially Rerum Novarum 
and Quadragesimo Anno were commended warmly: the Arch- 
bishop of Utrecht encouraged the work of Catholic trade 
unions and social organizations. Other Catholic papers 
published the Pope’s broadcast on the 50th anniversary of 
Rerum Novarum. 


Co-operation with Non-Catholics 

O-OPERATION with non-Catholics—in joint meetings, 

series of lectures and addresses, as well as in mutual dis- 
cussions—is proceeding apace. The results are encouraging 
and fruitful. The purpose of such co-operation must not, 
however, be misunderstood: that would jeopardize, even ruin 
the work. In a sermon at St. Chad’s Cathedral on June 22nd 
the Apostolic Delegate referred to this collaboration and 
friendly contact, but pointed out that what the Holy Father 
meant by “common ground ” was not the reduction of the 
articles of Christian belief to an essential minimum, outside 
of which freedom was allowed to accept or reject according to 
personal preference. We have to be clear where we can (and 
where we cannot) honestly co-operate. This honesty— 
sincerity, if you prefer the word—is very necessary. There 
must be no hedging and no hesitancy: we cannot apply the 
soft-pedal of convenience to this collaboration. There is no 
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question of prayer or worship in common—at least beyond a 
minute’s silent prayer or the recital of the “ Our Father ”’: 
there is no effort towards Reunion, though the friendly atmo- 
sphere of co-operation, wherever it is practicable, and the 
growth of mutual confidence may pave the way, in God’s good 
time, for such an effort. We must avoid the statement that, 
while we differ—doctrinally—on many points, there are many 
others in which we believe in common. For the statement 
as it stands, is incorrect and misleading. It is dangerous to 
speak of a common stock of Christian belief from which, at a 
given point, Catholics and non-Catholics diverge. Funda- 
mental questions—such as the Divinity of Christ, the character 
and mission of Christ’s Church, run through all the articles of 
faith: the problem of authority remains paramount. It is not 
on a platform of theology that we unite with non-Catholics, 
but rather on that other platform that is formed by acceptance 
of the Natural Law, of morality and justice capable of being 
known by human reason but safeguarded, clarified and en- 
nobled under Christian influence. This fact is well illustrated 
in the Joint Letter of December 2ist, signed by the Cardinal, 
the Archbishops of Canterbury and York, and the Chief 
Moderator of the Free Churches. The ten points accepted as a 
basis of collaboration in that letter derive from Christian teach- 
ing on social and international relations. There does exist a 
tradition of Christian teaching on both these subjects which is 
found epitomized and proclaimed in Papal encyclicals from the 
time of Leo XIII up to to-day. Reading these encyclicals, one 
is struck with the fact that the arguments, e.g. for justice, the 
rights of private property, the responsibilities of ownership, 
the right of association, in Rerum Novarum, are, for the most part, 
drawn from reason, not revelation. The notions of man as a 
person, with certain rights and privileges, of the family as the 
primary social and human unit, of parental rights and obliga- 
tions, of the responsibility both of power and of possessions, of 
the due relationship between individual, family, and smaller 
social formations and the State—all these can be examined— 
and indeed have to be examined—by the standards of reason 
and of philosophy. They are part of Christian teaching—but 
reason has played a very large part in their development. 
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ROM the outset let us get certain facts clear. The first 
F: these is that Stalin did not want war with Germany. 

No doubt he hoped that the war in Europe would be a 
protracted one and would thoroughly exhaust both Germany 
and Great Britain: then—so ran his cynical reasoning—he 
might be able to step in and reap the full benefit. In his 
acceptance of the 1939 Nazi-Soviet Pact Stalin was perfectly 
sincere. He had been angling for something of the kind for 
many years. Litvinov, the Soviet Foreign Minister, had 
professed and worked for collective security: but Stalin held 
aloof from this policy, and dismissed Litvinov shortly before 
the 1939 Pact was signed. 

Let it be remembered that it was the signature of this Pact 
which made war inevitable. Had it not been concluded—and 
behind the backs of the British military mission then in Moscow 
—Hitler would have hesitated. He might even have been 
brought to the conference table though what reliance could 
have been placed on any agreement reached with him remains 
highly problematic. But Stalin did want the Pact, and wanted 
it badly. In this he was supported by powerful leaders in the 
Red Army, such as Marshals Voroshilov and Timoshenko, and 
he may well have been influenced by the obvious similarity 
between the Nazi system and his own, and their common 
opposition to the more liberal and freer countries of the West. 

Since the outbreak of war the Soviet policy has been, on the 
one hand, selfish and opportunist and, on the other, consistently 
friendly to Germany. Russia was able to use the general war 
situation to launch an attack on Finland, to seize a portion of 
Poland, and to occupy the Baltic States as well as Bessarabia. 
It is idle to pretend that these were nothing more than strategic 
moves to establish her position against a future German attack. 
The motive may have been present but it was certainly not 
the principal one. Russia was seizing what can hardly be 
called a heaven-sent opportunity to recover territory that had 
belonged to the Czarist Empire prior to 1914 and to re-impose a 
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Russian, and this time a Bolshevik, yoke on peoples whom the 
Peace Treaties of 1919 and 1920 had finally emancipated. 
The central motive was that of expansion, at a time when the 
other Great Powers were far too occupied to take any deterrent 
action. The Soviet’s “stab in the back” of Poland was far 
meaner and more contemptible than was Italy’s similardagger- 
thrust aimed at France. 

So much for the Soviet’s position. Some economic assistance 
was afforded to Germany, how much it is difficult to say. It is 
possible, of course, that such assistance was ladled out in small 
doses with a hint all the time that further concessions would be 
most acceptable. But the fact remains that, whenever Russian 
pressure was exerted on other countries, it was in favour of 
Germany and to the detriment of the Allies. This pressure 
prevented the Turks taking open sides with Britain. The 
Soviets recognized Rashid Ali in Iraq as soon as he commenced 
his anti-British and pro-Nazi manoeuvres. Mr. Eden, speaking 
on June 25th in the House of Commons, confirmed this judg- 
ment, when he declared: 

In every phase in the recent history of the developments 
of Anglo-Soviet relations we were retarded by the atten- 
tion paid by the Soviet Union to the observance of their 
Pact with Germany. Time and again we reviewed the 
possibility of clearing the path of Anglo-Soviet co-operation 
of any obstacles which we could, but on every occasion, 
every time investigation was made, whether the matters 
were trade or whether they were political, it became clear 
to us that the Soviet Government were not prepared to 
negotiate in view of their anxiety not to introduce any 
embarrassment into their relations with Germany. 

Outside of Russia the various Communist Parties were given 
definite instructions to hamper the Allies’ war efforts. Their 
role in the collapse of France is sufficiently well known. They 
have been responsible for practically all the sabotage in fac- 
tories, workshops, and dockyards in the United States. A 
month or two ago the German radio spoke of “ strike-rocked ” 
America: it knew perfectly well what strikers’ hands were 
doing the rocking. Soviet propaganda has been flooding India, 
with the purpose of loosening India’s ties with Britain and the 
Commonwealth, and at the same time large forces of Soviet 
troops were stationed along the frontiers of Iran and Afghanis- 
tan. Even in England insignificant but unpleasant groups of 
men, whose chief allegiance is to the hammer and sickle, not 
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the Crown, have done what they dared to interfere with the 
nation’s full war effort. And yet, prior to the Nazi-Soviet 
Pact, these men were the loudest and most irresponsible in 
their clamour for war against “ Fascism.” Suddenly a new 
tune was piped in Moscow, and they had to accustom them- 
selves to entirely novel antics. How their muscles must have 
stiffened at the violent change! But perform they did, albeit 
cumbrously and ridiculously. However, with Hitler’s attack 
upon their cherished Soviet Union, they can now return to 
their older and easier performances. 

For nearly two years, therefore, Soviet Russia has been play- 
ing the double game of aggression in her own interests and of 
help to Germany. In her seizure of part of Poland’s territory, 
of the Baltic States and Bessarabia, she has shown herself as 
aggressive and grasping as any supposedly “ imperialistic ” 
or “ capitalist ’ Power. At the same time her policy has been 
consistently anti-British. ‘This must be kept in mind. It is 
no change of outlook, no unexpected zeal for the cause of 
“democracy ”’ or “ freedom,” that has swept Soviet Russia 
into the same military camp as ourselves. It would be a grave 
mistake to entertain any sort of delusion on this subject. But 
the argument can be used in another way. Stalin had no 
intention of helping Britain, still less of entering the war on 
Britain’s side. He did not want war—and, least of all, war with 
Germany. War has been forced on him. This means that the 
Nazi attack upon Russia must be attributed simply and solely 
to Nazi aggression. The attack, from the Soviet side, was 
unwanted, unjustified, and therefore—like any and every 
unjustified attack—it can be roundly denounced and con- 
demned. Our personal opinions of Stalin and the Bolshevik 
régime do not alter this situation. The régime is one of the 
foulest ever inflicted on mankind, and Stalin will go down to 
history with a thoroughly unenviable reputation. But Russia 
has been attacked by Germany: and Russia was attacked, not 
because it was Bolshevik, not on account of the enormities of 
the Bolshevik system. Ifa reforming zeal ever does seize upon 
the Germans, they have plenty in their own country to keep 
them busy, and busy for a long time. Russia was attacked 
because it was Russia. We cannot afford to lose sight of this 
important consideration. 

But why, it will be asked, did Hitler decide to launch this 
campaign against Russia? It is easy to collect the obvious 
motives, but they remain somewhat unconvincing. They are, 
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in part, military. Are we to say that he was doubtful of the 
outcome of an invasion of Britain, as long as the Soviet army 
stood unbroken in the German rear? Possibly, but the German 
intelligence service must have been at fault if it envisaged a 
Russian invasion of Germany. The Soviet policy was still to 
stay quietly in a condition of “ peace ” and hope that the chief 
advantages of the war would accrue to her. Besides, any in- 
vasion of Russian territory, comprising one-sixth of the world’s 
land surface, must be a hazardous adventure. Russia, like 
China, has the faculty of swallowing up an invader. The 
parallel with Napoleon is not as outmoded as certain experts 
would have us think. Tanks can go far, but not too far. There 
is a natural limit to the possibilities of a mechanized blitzkrieg. 
Sooner or later machines come to a stop: they have to be 
refuelled, and eventually must be overhauled. This can 
scarcely be an easy matter in the steppes and wide expanses of 
Russia. Would it not have been a far more suitable policy to 
have retained an officially, if not cordially, friendly Power in his 
rear during an attempt to invade these islands? Hitler has, no 
doubt, his plans and his quislings ready for the occupation of 
certain parts of Russia. But he is already exercised in the 
gigantic task of keeping under control hostile peoples. Poles, 
Czechs, Dutchmen, Belgians, Norwegians, together with 
Frenchmen, are just waiting for the day after Germany’s 
serious defeat. Then will flash forth their modest domestic 
weapons, unsuitable for meeting armies in the field but re- 
markably effective for dealing with the defeatist remnants of 
an occupying force. 

But possibly the real grounds were economic. Maybe the 
Germans must have more wheat and oil. Their need is pro- 
bably a real one. But are they likely to find what they require, 
now that the Russians are adopting the “scorched earth ” 
methods of the Chinese? It is improbable that they could 
gather very much from even as fertile a land as the Ukraine 
after the onslaught of war. And it should be possible to put the 
Russian oil wells out of action for some considerable time, 
quite apart from the immense problem of transporting oil 
from the Caucasus to the interior of Germany. 

To revert for a moment to political questions, Hitler might 
have imagined that, as the destroyer of Bolshevism, he would 
be welcomed throughout large tracts of Europe. If he had 
begun his international career in this ersatz-crusading manner, 
he might have had a real success. Englishmen do not realize, 
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in fact refuse to realize, what a frightful menace Bolshevism 
has been to Central and Eastern European countries. The 
normal European regarded Bolshevism as the first danger. 
That unfortunately we have failed to understand: there has 
been an academic or parlour-Bolshevism, here and in the 
United States, possibly because we were always remote from 
the peril, and this has done us no little harm abroad. The fact 
that our so-called intelligensia has painted itself in various 
shades from pink to full red has been decidedly unfortunate. 
That this intelligensia is largely discredited in this country is 
not so readily understood abroad. Had Hitler begun his offen- 
sives in this ersatz-crusading uniform, he might have been 
believed. But he commenced his attacks against such obviously 
non-Bolshevik countries as Poland, Norway, Belgium and 
Holland. He is behind the times with this crusading business. 
The cloak of St. Louis or of Richard Coeur de Lion fits ex- 
tremely awkwardly over a shoddy brown shirt, embellished 
with the pagan sign of the crooked cross. Hitler may con- 
ceivably help in destroying Bolshevism. But this will be 
something accidental to his main purpose: and, if it does come 
about, it will do so in a manner that may surprise and startle 
him. He is likely to awaken a strong Slav reaction to, and 
detestation of, the eternal German. 

It is therefore not easy to assess German intentions and hopes 
in this latest attack. The Germans have a land army of many 
millions: and it is certain that armies go to pieces unless they 
are actively employed. But this can scarcely provide the main 
reason. It is tempting to regard it as the natural logic of 
violence, once this has been made the chief instrument of 
policy and been allowed full control. Violence must assert 
itself, careless of the consequences. Inevitably, it will over- 
reach itself and fashion its own destruction. The Greeks had a 
name for it. They called it Hybris. The general theme of 
Greek tragedy is that of the man who overreaches himself, 
who, in his overweening selfishness and pride, sins against the 
laws of God and men. He delivers his soul over to evil forces 
which enslave him and drive him onwards to ever fresh crimes 
and villainy. In the end he crashes. Earthly agents, the 
instruments of higher powers, bring him low: the Furies chase 
and harry him until he ends miserably—a lesson to human- 
kind that aggression and violence do not and cannot pay. 
It may well be that we are to witness a major “tragedy” 
in the Greek manner: and it may equally well be that 
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this attack upon Russia will be the occasion of its dénouement. 

There are, however, other considerations of a less exalted 
kind. German propaganda is doing what it can with the 
crusading theme. It hopes for some success among Catholics 
in the United States whose opinions on the war and the issues 
involved in the war are not a little divided. In England it is 
unlikely to meet with a response, provided that the British 
Government continues to base its relationship with the Soviet 
authorities on the principles laid down by Mr. Churchill in his 
speech on the evening of June 22nd. Some favourable reaction 
must be expected, for different motives, in Spain as also in the 
smaller countries, that have been Russia’s all too near neigh- 
bours, e.g. Hungary, Rumania, Finland and the Baltic States. 

Here there is a point to be made. This Nazi attack upon 
Russia has not altered our position: we are opposing Nazi 
Germany for precisely the same reasons as one month or one 
year ago. But it may introduce one serious complication. 
The sympathies of our friends on the Continent, whether in 
officially neutral or occupied countries, might be affected. A 
Times correspondent, reporting recently on Turkish public 
opinion, judged that some 75 per cent. of the Turks were hoping 
for a British victory over the Germans but at the same time 
nearly 100 per cent. favoured a Nazi victory over Russia. 
Many thought that the ideal solution was to be found in the 
mutual “ knocking-out,” of Nazis by Bolsheviks and Bolsheviks 
by Nazis. The Turks were arguing, of course, from their own 
national point of view. It must be remembered that a new 
cross-division of opinion has been created throughout Europe. 
The line of cleavage between pro-British and anti-British is 
most certainly not the same as that between pro-Bolshevik and 
anti-Bolshevik. To quote but one example, the average 
Portuguese is at once pro-British and decidedly anti-Bolshevik: 
so to-day are most of the French. We shall have to exercise 
great care that German propaganda does not manoeuvre us 
into a false position. It must be made perfectly clear just why 
we have a certain common cause with Soviet Russia, and just 
how far that common cause extends. Facile expressions such as 
“freedom-loving peoples,” ‘democratic values,” must be 
avoided. Soviet Russia has never been, and could not be, 
“democratic,” in any understandable sense. ‘“ Freedom- 
loving” the Russian people may well be: but they have en- 
joyed mighty little of this freedom during the past two decades. 
It should not, however, be so difficult to keep to our true 
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position. The facts are very plain. Nazi Germany, after 
attacking a round dozen of the European countries, suddenly 
decides to launch an attack on Russia. The motives for that 
attack are military, economic and political. For the Bolshe- 
vist aspect of Russia we have nothing but condemnation and 
aversion. But this, at the moment, is scarcely the main point. 
For selfish and aggressive purposes Germany has invaded 
Russia. The country, thus invaded, has a perfect right to 
defend itself against such aggression. Our sympathies can, and 
should, go out to the people thus attacked. This involves 
never the least approval of their social and political institutions, 
in so far as they are repugnant to Christian ideas. But Russia, 
attacked with as little ceremony and justification as Norway, 
Holland or Belgium, calls for our sympathy and for whatever 
military assistance we can afford her. Soviet Russia may seem 
to usa strange ally. Sheis. And she is our ally—at least in the 
military sense—through no choice of her own. She has been 
forced into the position by Hitler and the Nazi attack. We 
have been thrown together as common enemies of a violent and 
aggressive people: and the object we have in common, is that 
of the defeat of that people and the destruction of its iniquitous 
and aggressive tyranny. 

Our own position, we have already remarked, is not changed. 
We entered upon this war—after years of the policy of appease- 
ment—in order to defend what may, quite honestly, be called 
the Western and, in a general manner, the Christian view of 
international relations. Call it a crusade, if you like, though 
** crusade ”’ is an awkward expression. But we are, at any rate, 
upholding a manner of looking at things, a way of behaviour, in 
international affairs. We demand that truth should possess its 
value; that treaty obligations ought to be observed; that moral 
principles have to be embodied in the dealings of one people 
with another. This does not mean that we, as a nation, have 
always acted in this spirit. We have not. But, when we have 
failed to do so, it was with a certain consciousness of guilt, 
never with a violent throwing away of all such principles and 
ideals. Never, at our worst, have we quite sunk to the Nazi 
level and abandoned every objective standard of truth, decency 
and honour. That Germany, united by Bismarck, should 
have been admitted to a fuller share in colonial administration, 
is no doubt true. And certainly, after this war, measures will 
have to be concerted to allow other European peoples an easier 
access to extra-European resources. Proposals in this sense 
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were made before the war by the British Government. Unfor- 
tunately, Germany does not wish to share with other nations. 
She must be, all the time and in as emphatic and crude a man- 
ner as possible, the one and only Herrenvolk, very definitely 
tiber alles in der Welt, that is, on top of, and superior to, every- 
body else. This is the problem with which we—and now the 
Russians—are faced, namely Germany’s attempt to dominate 
the world. Consequently we welcome without hesitation 
Russia’s resistance to this latest Nazi attack. This makes us— 
with all our condemnation of Soviet methods and institutions— 
an ally, in the military sense, of Soviet Russia. 

It is always tempting to look for the digitus Dei, as it traces its 
patterns in the sands of human purposes, to see the hand of 
Providence, overshadowing, controlling, guiding. Looking 
backwards into the past, it is not so difficult to detect some at . 
least of the threads of God’s design. While events are still in 
process, it is more difficult: we can so easily misunderstand, 
we may deceive ourselves. But, when due notice is taken of 
this warning, we are surely not wrong in finding something 
providential in Hitler’s invasion of Russia. Hitler, we are told, 
considers himself at times an instrument of some vague and 
indefinite deity, probably to be identified with the spirit of 
Germany. He may be an instrument in the hands of the one 
true God, though not at all in the sense he imagines, and in a 
sense he would scarcely be able to understand. The Russian 
people, forced to defend itself against attack, will recover its 
Russian consciousness and will give expression to it. Inevit- 
ably the Bolshevik political system will have to be changed for 
purposes of national defence. Party men and commissars must 
give way to military leaders. Repressive and tyrannical 
methods will have to go and greater freedom be allowed. 
Anti-religious propaganda may well vanish altogether. In 
other words, the realities of the grim struggle into which Soviet 
Russia has been forced, will certainly alter the Soviet system. 
What we have known as Bolshevism may disappear, either 
gradually or swiftly, and Stalin and the Stalinists with it. In 
its place there would be a resurrected Russia. At the same 
time, the Nazi aggressor is being seriously weakened, and the 
dawn of a freer and fairer day of Victory brought so much 
nearer. 

All this, you may think, is wishful thinking. Call it that, if 
you like. But I have really said little more than “ it may well 
be.”’ At any rate there are consoling thoughts to be had when 
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violence definitely overreaches itself. For the moment, we 
have to be practical and remind ourselves of a certain danger. 
Mr. Churchill, speaking on July 15th, again renewed his 
distinction between the Russian people who are our ally in a 
common resistance to Nazi aggression, and the Communist 
system. What instructions may be issued from Moscow to 
Soviet agents throughout the world, we cannot tell. To work 
against Germany—that is obvious, and we do not quarrel with 
it. To “ bolshevise ’’ in occupied territories—this is possible. 
To “ bolshevise ”’ in countries engaged in war with Germany— 
this would be imprudent, but we cannot altogether rule it out. 
Therefore, we have to be on our guard against any Communist 
propaganda, put about in this country. Therefore let us be very 
frank about the position. It is one of military association with 
the Russian Government and people and yet of detestation of 
Bolshevism, both in Russia and everywhere else. 

Now attempts are bound to be made to confuse the issue, to 
persuade the English people that they have much in common 
with Bolshevism, to stimulate interest in Bolshevist Russia. 
Less than a year ago, a People’s Convention was prattling 
about a People’s Government and a People’s Peace—then 
playing the combined Nazi and Communist game. It is 
prattling to-day of a People’s war. The Daily Worker was 
suspended because of its anti-national tendencies. It now 
wishes to re-appear, with a brand-new bellicose spirit, dictated 
by the Nazi attack in the East. These are two minor details 
but they may serve as a warning. 

Finally, one is tempted to use the term “ providential ”’ 
when one thinks, as one must think, of Poland. The war began 
with an attack on Poland. For nearly two years the Poles have 
suffered cruelly under a German and a Russian tyranny. 
Poland has never given in to the occupying Nazi: it is the one 
country that has produced no quisling to make the occupier’s 
task an easier one. Poland remains, in a very real sense, the 
test-question of the war. At times the position appeared almost 
without hope. Even with an Allied victory, how could one 
envisage the restoration of those Polish provinces which 
Soviet Russia had occupied? And what guarantee could be 
given that the gallant Poles could preserve their freedom and 
independence, sandwiched, as they are geographically, between 
Germany and Russia? The Nazi invasion of Russia is simplify- 
ing this problem. Negotiations have been proceeding in 
London between the Polish Government and the Russians 
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with the purpose of re-establishing Polish-Russian relations on 
a pre-1939 basis. A Times editorial of July 14th dealt with the 
problem fairly, if in terms somewhat ungenerous to Poland. 
“* The geographical situation and the tragic history of Poland 
both teach the same plain lesson—that there can be no salva- 
tion for her in any policy which risks incurring the simul- 
taneous enmity of Germany and Russia.” This is, I suppose, 
the language of a realist, and it contains much truth. But let 
us remember that it was ourselves who gave a guarantee to 
Poland, irrespective of the Soviet’s attitude, and that it is the 
Russians, most certainly not the Poles, who have now to 
pronounce a genuine mea culpa for the Russo-Polish situation 
since 1939. The Polish Government is willing and anxious to 
co-operate with the Russians against Nazi Germany as the 
greater menace to themselves and Europe. But, as in our own 
case—almost more than in our own case—there are very serious 
obstacles to anything more than military co-operation between 
definitely Catholic Poland and Bolshevik Russia. ‘“‘ Unless 
Poland were content to become the dependent of Germany ”— 
continues the editorial, of course rejecting the hypothesis as 
unthinkable—“ close co-operation and association with Russia 
are essential: and this is a matter of far more vital importance 
to her than any issue of disputed territorial claims.”’ This is 
obviously a hint that Poland should not press too urgently for 
the return of the territory which the Soviets have seized. 
While we do not altogether care for the tone of this editorial, 
it does touch upon important facts. Meanwhile, owing to 
Hitler’s latest attacks, a way seems opened for the re-establish- 
ment of valiant and much-tried Poland. Russia’s record 
towards Poland, both in the nineteenth century and during 
the past two years, has been a bad one. In Russian eyes, 
Poland is the Latin and Catholic country among the Slavs: 
Poland belongs to the West, Russia to the East. This explains 
in part the Russo-Polish antagonism which is ancient and 
deep-seated. However, it is a significant commentary upon 
the war that Poles and Russians are drawing together, just as 
the Russians and ourselves have been driven together—by the 
presence of a commog danger. And this in spite of the great 
difference of outlook and policy that exists between Bolshe- 
vized Russia and a Catholic land thoroughly in the true 
Western tradition. 
JOHN MURRAY. 
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THE STRANGE CASE OF 
DR. WATSON 


is Gashford in “‘ Barnaby Rudge.” In this novel the 

Gordon Riots are introduced in much the same way 
that Scott, slightly earlier, had dealt with the Porteus riot in 
** The Heart of Midlothian.” Gashford figures as the secretary 
and evil genius of Lord George Gordon. When Gordon has 
doubts about the wisdom of his no-popery campaign and feels 
uneasy about the raffish and low character of his supporters, 
Gashford is at hand to remove those doubts; to rekindle the 
torch of his master’s half-baked fanaticism. 

Gashford’s past is in keeping with his character as we get to 
know it from scattered “ biographical ” references throughout 
the novel. He was educated at St. Omer’s with Sir John 
Chester and Haredale. Enough said! The Jesuit College 
received unique and lurid fame in the melodramatic tales of 
Victorian minor novelists. Might I suggest, in passing, that 
some learned member of the Society with a taste for Victoriana 
will delve into these novels and delight us with a critical 
appreciation of them in the near future? The turpitude of the 
Nazis is small beer indeed compared with the tortuous sophis- 
tries of the Jesuit mind and the dark deeds which arise there- 
from in these ambling three-deckers of yesteryear! Yes, 
indeed. Someone must write this essay. With “ Esmond ” 
in mind I suggest its title—“‘ Background to Father Holt.” 

But to return to Gashford. His creator leaves us in no doubt 
as to his character. He was a servile, cringing, two-faced sort 
of man, who had squirmed through life abusing those who had 
befriended and helped him, working their ruin. When he met 
Gordon he realized that he had met Opportunity in person. 
He set to work with an Iago-like depth and cunning. 

Gashford claimed to have been fired by the sincerity and 
conviction of Gordon’s speeches; so impressed, indeed, that 
he had forthwith abjured the pernicious errors of the Romish 
Church. Henceforth he would cling devotedly to the hand 
which had plucked him from the pit of evil. He takes an active 
part in promoting the riots, but keeps well behind the scenes. 
When the riots are over he betrays his master and becomes a 
government spy. His death is fittingly wretched. 


() of the most interesting minor characters of Dickens 
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Writing in 1848 Dickens concludes: ‘‘ Ten or a dozen years 
ago—not more—a meagre, wan old man, diseased and miser- 
ably poor, was found dead in his bed at an obscure inn in the 
Borough where he was quite unknown. He had taken poison. 
There was no clue to his name, but it was discovered from 
certain entries in a pocket book he carried that he had been 
secretary to Lord George Gordon in the time of the famous 
riots.” 

In striking contrast to Gashford there is John Grueby, the 
body-servant of Gordon. In one of his telling word-pictures 
Dickens describes Gashford as being angularly made, high- 
shouldered, bony and ungraceful; his dress demure and staid 
in the extreme; his manner smooth and humble on the surface, 
disguising great depths of villainy. Grueby on the other hand 
is a lovably honest man, incapable of dissimulation. In fact 
it was his habit of speaking plainly without thought of his 
advantage that upset Gordon and led to his discharge. He saw 
through Gashford and his evil plans. ‘I know you,” he said, 
standing four-square as he made his accusation. “ You’re the 
man that blows the fire.” He has no prejudices against 
Catholics and thinks all the talk about Bloody Mary is nonsense. 
On this little subject he makes a statement which would be 
looked upon as a penetrating epigram if made by an historian: 
“* She’s done a deal more harm in her grave than she ever did 
in her lifetime.’”’ When he reveals what he knows of the 
rioters’ intentions he makes it a condition that his evidence 
shall not be used against his old master. When Gordon is 
confined to the Tower he returns to his service. An endearing, 
faithful character is John Grueby. 

So much for the fiction. It will be remembered, though, 
that Gordon had a secretary during the riots, who actually 
filled the place which Dickens assigned to Gashford. This 
was a remarkable Scotsman named Robert Watson, who was 
born in Elgin in 1746, went to America and got himself 
wounded in the War of Independence, made the acquaintance 
of Washington, and retired with the rank of colonel. Upon 
his return to Scotland he graduated as an M.D. and settled in 
London. Being at a loose end he attached himself to Gordon. 
Unlike Gashford he did not turn traitor; he remained faithful 
to his master, visiting him later at Newgate and writing his 


biography.' 


1 The Life of Lord George Gordon, with a Philosophical Review of his Political Conduct, 
by Robert Watson, M.D., London, 1795. This work is exceedingly rare. 
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** This delightful, intimate work reminds the reader strongly 
of the more famous Dr. Watson created by Conan Doyle,” 
writes Percy Colson in “ The Strange History of Lord George 
Gordon” (1937). “‘ We know that the idea of Sherlock 
Holmes came to Doyle through his friendship with Dr. Bell of 
Edinburgh. Can Dr. Bell have drawn his attention to the 
Biography? The ‘my dear Watson’ of Sherlock Holmes has 
the same dogged loyalty, the same complete lack of humour and 
the same practical commonsense . . . that characterize our 
eighteenth century Watson, and he is bursting with the same 
admirable moral sentiments.”’ 

Dr. Watson afterwards became President of the Revolution- 
ary Corresponding Society, and in 1796, he was arrested for 
conspiracy. After enjoying the hospitality of Newgate for over 
two years he stood trial and was acquitted. After his release 
£400 was offered for his reapprehension, but he escaped to 
France, where he lodged with Napoleon’s forest keeper. He 
was introduced to the First Consul—as he then was called— 
and gave him lessons in English, or, as J. G. Alger thinks more 
likely, he acted as a “‘ skimmer ” of English newspapers. 

Napoleon, who had restored the ancient Scottish College of 
Paris, broken up like all the other British foundations at the 
time of the French Revolution, made Watson the principal and 
gave him a salary of 3,000 francs a year. He held the post for 
Six years. 

We next find the “‘ Chevalier Watson ” at Rome, attempting 
to win the 100,000 francs offered by Napoleon for the importa- 
tion of cotton and indigo to France. These were being culti- 
vated in the Pontine Marshes. The scheme failed owing to the 
“* unsympathetic ” action of the British government. 

Our hero then became a teacher of English, and between 
1816 and 1819 he numbered amongst his pupils the German 
painter, Professor Vogel de Vogelstein, who painted a small 
portrait of him, which is still, I believe,in the Scottish Portrait 
Gallery at Edinburgh. Vogel also provided material for the 
earliest biographical sketches of Watson. 

Now we come to Watson’s part in the transactions which 
resulted in the Stuart Papers coming into the hands of the 
Prince Regent. These historic papers, preserved at Windsor, 
and well known through the Historical Manuscripts Com- 
mission’s publication, were acquired on two separate occasions. 

The first collection was procured from the Abbé James 


1 J. G. Alger, Napoleon’s British Visitors and Captives, 1904. 
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Waters, the Procurator General of the English Benedictines at 
Rome, through Sir John Cox Hippisley, who was for some 
years the unofficial representative of the British Government at 
the Vatican. The history of this first acquisition is very con- 
fused, but that of the second is very much clearer. There is a 
whole suite of correspondence on the subject preserved at the 
Public Records Office (Foreign Office papers: Italian States 
and Rome; Stuart Papers. No. 16). Incidental mentions 
occur in other suites. The account which follows here is based 
largely on that given in the Introduction to the “ Calendar of 
Stuart Papers.””? 

The greater part of the Cardinal Duke of York’s papers were 
removed in several boxes to the Palazzo Monserrato, where 
they lay for many years in an open garret with unglazed 
windows exposed to rats and mice. They were believed to 
consist merely of tradesmen’s bills and records of a similarly 
uninteresting and trivial nature. 

Watson discovered this collection and obtained from Mgr. 
Tassoni, who had succeeded Mgr. Cesarini, Bishop of Milevo, 
as executor of the Cardinal Duke’s will, an order to the Abbé 
Lupi, a former secretary of the Cardinal’s, permitting him to 
inspect it. He spent two or three days doing so and then made 
an offer to buy. Lupi thought the amount offered too small, 
saying that he could get 200 piastres for the collection as waste 
paper. Finally terms were made and a bargain sealed. Watson 
agreed to pay 170 piastres. 

Since he was unable to raisethis sum himself, Watson inter- 
viewed Brougham (later Lord Brougham), who was then in 
Rome, and asked him to advance the money. It was under- 
stood by Watson that he was willing to do so. With this im- 
pression in mind he went along one evening to meet him; a 
friend of Watson’s named James Smith was also present at the 
meeting which lasted three hours. Brougham declared that 
Watson had misunderstood him; he would advance the money 
only on the condition of the papers becoming his complete 
property. 

According to Smith’s account Brougham spoke with a rather 
disconcerting heat, as though he were in the House of Com- 
mons or at the Bar, and somewhat at loggerheads with himself. 
His main points were that the papers were of no real value, and, 
secondly, that he wanted them. The Stuarts were dead—all 
dead—their cause lost; nobody in England would attach any 


1Vol. I. Introduction, pp. v-xiv. (1902.) 
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importance to the documents except the Prince Regent, and as 
soon as they got on to the shelves of the library at Carlton 
House, the Prince and Stanier Clark, his librarian, would des- 
troy the valuable parts of them; that is all those parts which 
held up royal turpitude to public view. What then did 
Brougham want with these worthless papers? He explained 
with curious vehemence. The papers would be a valuable 
addition to his library as an M.P., as a man of letters, as the 
editor of the “ Edinburgh Review.”’ They would assist him in 
exposing occasionally to the public the wickedness of courts, 
kings and ministers. He would like, too, to present the Princess 
Charlotte with some of the manuscripts, and, in doing so, he 
would not forget to seek her patronage for Dr. Watson. He 
would allow Watson to publish any of the papers he could 
during the coming eighteen months. . . . 

Brougham intended to take a number of the boxes containing 
the Stuart manuscripts home with him to England. Watson 
could follow with the remainder. Meantime he could stay 
comfortably at Rome and dine at table with my Lord King. 
As for himself, Brougham had made arrangements for his 
departure, and hoped to take those boxes with him. 

Watson was nonplussed by Brougham’s behaviour and 
suggested that the business should be left to Smith’s arbitration. 
Smith held that the papers should be presented to their 
sovereign and that Watson was the man to do this. The dis- 
covery of the papers had been due to him; he had already spent 
considerable sums in getting the papers; it therefore appeared 
reasonable to regard the papers as Watson’s property. To this 
Watson agreed—not unnaturally—and the conference broke up. 

Early next morning Smith advanced the money which was 
paid over to Lupi. The key of the garret was delivered to 
Watson as owner of the papers, which were removed at noon 
the same day in three carts to Watson’s lodgings at 149 Strada 
delle Tre Cannale—curiously near the Palazzo Muti where 
the titular James III had lived and where a part of the papers 
had been for many years. 

Watson and Smith informed Charles Denis, the British 
consul at Civita Vecchia, who was then in Rome, of the dis- 
covery and purchase of the Stuart papers, and of Watson’s 
intention to present them to the Prince Regent. They asked 
that a frigate might be sent in order to convey them safely to 
England. Watson also sent a letter on the subject to the British 
consul at Naples. 
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Meanwhile Cardinal Consalvi heard something about what 
was going on. He used his authority, and was aided by Cardinal 
Pacca, then Governor of Rome, to intervene and declare 
the sale of the papers invalid. The Stuart papers thus reached 
this country as a gift of the Pope’s. Watson protested that he 
had been dealt with shabbily and refused to accept the repay- 
ment of 170 piastres which Consalvi offered. He pestered and 
wrangled so successfully that he eventually received £500. 
Altogether he received, at different times, £3,100 from England. 

In 1825 Watson wrote to an Elgin friend for a loan of a £100, 
saying, that he had just returned from Greece and possessed 
a valuable collection of curiosities, which included Marshal 
Ney’s baton, Napoleon’s Waterloo carriage, and Queen Mary’s 
missal. About 1828 he told Dr. Paul MacPherson, the Rector 
of the Scots College, Rome, that he knew where many of the 
papers of the old Scots College in Paris, were to be found. They 
were supposed to have been destroyed, but he said that he could 
recover them if he were advanced £50. Lord Stuart de Roth- 
esay paid the money to Watson in Paris, on the rector’s behalf, 
and did obtain some papers. 

There is an interesting passage about the fate of the Paris 
manuscripts in Cardinal Erskine’s diary for December, 1801: 
“The Abbé Innes, Superior of the Scotch College, was with me 
on the 27th to consult on what steps should be taken for recover- 
ing the property of the said College formerly existing here. I 
advised him to draw up a memorial to the Marquess Corn- 
wallis and present it here to the British Minister, Mr. Jackson. 
Principal Gordon is malcontent. All the interesting Manuscripts, 
so valuable for the notices they contained of the Stuart family, 
were sent by the Abbé Innes to Mr. Stapleton (now Vicar 
Apostolic of the Midland District), then President of Douai 
College, to be sent to England. In that moment the embargo 
was put on. Stapleton consequently gave them (as he himself 
could not convey them) to the custody of a trusty person in 
Douai itself. This person not long after was arrested and 
thrown into prison; and his wife, fearing that these English 
papers, of the contents of which she knew nothing, might 
prejudice her husband, burnt them all. Some time previously 
£5,000 sterling had been offered for a copy of these Manu- 
scripts.’”? 

Sic transit historia mundi ! 

In March 1838, Watson crossed from Boulogne to London 


1 W. Maziere Brady. Anglo-Roman Papers, 1890. 
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and put up at the Blue Anchor Tavern, St. Mary-at-Hill, 
Thames Street. He stayed there for five weeks and then 
journeyed down to Bath with a box containing some myster- 
iously important documents. He returned without the box 
and had an apoplectic fit. His usual custom was to lie in bed 
until two o’clock. His habits, were very reserved. On the 
evening of November 18th he had a long talk with his landlord, 
telling him the story of his strange and eventful life, not for- 
getting to mention his connection with Lord George Gordon. 
The following morning he was found dead in bed. Watson 
had strangled himself by twisting his neckcloth with a poker. 
Nineteen wounds were found on the unfortunate’s body after 
death, and the truth of the landlord’s statements were vouched 
for by a Colonel Macerone. 

It is only in this, the death scene, that there is any close 
resemblance between Gashford and Watson. Did Dickens 
have Watson in mind when he created Gashford? It seems 
likely. The fact that this is the only episode common to both 
men does not invalidate the suggestion, for as is well known, the 
historical novelist, unlike the historian, does not necessarily 
have to tread discreetly in the wake of the evidence; he is a 
veritable deus ex machina and may mingle fact with fiction with 
an arbitrariness and caprice bewildering to Clio and her donnish 
retinue, but beloved by novel readers. 

One of my really great regrets in preparing this article has 
been that I have not had the opportunity of turning up the 
files of the “‘ Illustrated London News ” for March 12th, 1892, 
which contains, according to the bibliography given in the 
D.N.B., an article on Watson by Andrew Lang. It may not 
contain any other facts than those I have already assembled, 
but I am sure that Lang has a telling phrase or two on Watson 
which would well deserve quotation. He is just the errant 
type of scholar whom Lang would appreciate. The D.N.B. 
has no such sympathy. It describes Watson in one terse, 


damning word :—adventurer. 
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MARSEILLES 


ARSEILLES is the oldest town in France. You 
Me say that Marseilles is older than France herself. 

Six hundred years before our era Greek colonists 
came from Phocaea, sailing north-west and looking for a home. 
They found that perfect natural harbour, long and narrow, ~ 
westward-looking, protected by stony hills grown with the 
green Mediterranean pine. And there they settled down, 
founding their town on the north side of the harbour where 
the ground was less steep. There to this day it stands, though 
among its Greek memories not one Greek stone remains. 
They called their harbour Lacydon, a lovely name; but it was 
the Gallic name of the whole territory, Massallia, that caught 
on. And its slang name for itself is ‘‘ Marsillho ’’: Marsillho, 
the gangster city that laughs at itself. In the very syllables 
you can hear the whistling of the Mistral, the bitter wind from 
Auvergne that sweeps the town and fills the teeth and the eyes 
with dust, and freezes the blood, and drives the fashionable 
away to take refuge in Nice and Cannes. 

But the Greeks had found a perfect harbour. Its import- 
ance was to grow with the centuries, never lessening—with 
Greece, with Rome, with Europe, as the significance of the 
Mediterranean remained, so Marseilles remained and grew. 
With the discovery of the New World outside the Pillars 
of Hercules, with the making of the Suez Canal and the gateway 
to the East, the position of Marseilles, half-way to everywhere, 
kept its importance. In the eighteenth century the medieval 
walls about the old town disappeared; the modern town began 
to spread up the surrounding slopes. Eventually the vast new 
artificial harbour was built to the north, with its digue three 
kilometres long. 

The Vieille Ville of Marseilles is very old: too old. Centuries 
have passed over it since the Greeks founded it on the north 
bank of the Vieux Port, the old harbour; its Greek foundations 
have disappeared, so have the powerful medieval walls that 
once enclosed it: but it is there, untouched and fiercely the 
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same, a survival from the far past, rooted deep and bound 
together by its own strong entity, unchanging in the midst of 
the changing modern world. It is a packed ghetto of incredibly 
narrow streets, twisting passageways, squalid courtyards, and 
filthy flights of steps. The houses are built in the Provencal 
style, face to face, close together for the sake of shade, with just 
a narrow strip of blue sky showing high up between the houses, 
and this usually obscured by strings of squalid washing from 
which the soapy water drips continually into the street below. 
Through this maze of passageways and stairways cuts one street 
about seven feet wide, magnificently known as the Grande 
Rue. It is a-swarm with crowds of people all day and lined with 
dark cavernous little shops selling cheap clothes or shoes, fruit, 
vegetables and shellfish. The smells are stifling, and the 
cobbles slippery with sea-water from the great baskets of shell- 
fish. On the north the steep passageways lead up through the 
Place des Acoules with its eighteenth century church, past the 
huge hideous municipal hospital, up to a narrow empty square 
where (as you may see in many an old print) there used to be a 
row of seven-sailed windmills standing on the highest ground 
of the old town and looking out to sea. But now there is only 
the empty square, and the name, Place des Moulins, to remember 
them by. Southward the narrow passageways lead down to 
the harbour, and between the dark old houses there comes the 
gleam of blue and silver water, and the crowding masts of a 
hundred ships. 

The actual buildings of that packed square mile are old, but 
not as old as the soul that broods in them. It is the very spirit 
of eld. When you set foot in the Vieille Ville you are no longer 
in the twentieth century: it is the eighteenth century, the 
Middle Ages, the Dark Ages. Above all, it is Antiquity. You 
feel the ancient world: Greece and Rome, but not their 
grandeur or their glory. You feel in full force about you the 
truth which the splendours of antiquity hide, and which the 
modern Christian perhaps forgets: the life of the poor before 
Christ came : a criminal people: something sinister, something 
unblest. 

Why that memory from the far past should linger so strongly 
in Marseilles I cannot say, for Marseilles has her great saints 
and her legends of heroic goodness from the very beginning 
until now. But linger it does, most powerfully. Nor is it only 
time that shifts when you set foot in the Vieille Ville; place also 
focuses strangely, and you are no longer in Provence, nor yet in 
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France. It is Africa, it is Italy, itis Syria. The whole Mediter- 
ranean is upon you. And beyond the Mediterranean, the East. 

If you leave the Vieille Ville on the western side, towards the 
sea, you come out on to the terrace where once stood the 
ramparts of the old town. Down below you is the magnificent 
late medieval fortress of St. John with its great square Crusaders’ 
tower, restored from a much earlier one, guarding the pictur- 
esque harbour, an oblong of cobalt blue enclosed with stone 
quays and lively with sailing ships. In front, half hidden by the 
terrace walls and the drop in the ground levels, lies the great 
modern harbour with its interminable quays and warehouses, 
and rising from them a forest of black winches, standing up 
against the sky like huge, gesticulating limbs. On the right is 
the big ugly modern cathedral of St. Lazarus and around you 
all the time pours out the foetid stink of the Old Town, a 
reminder of the days before our century, when all towns stank. 
Now-a-days the whole world has been compelled to have a 
wash. 

In the modern Cathedral there is little of interest except the 
colossal statues of the Four Evangelists, which are rugged and 
powerful, and the sacristan’s cat, Fortune, an enormous tabby, 
who sits in a chair opposite the High Altar and pretends to 
pray all day. “ Jl est toujours la,” the sacristan told me. “ Jl 
songe, il prie.” But one look at that whiskery smile of Fortune 
persuaded me that he was the more egotistic type of mystic, 
and belonged, like a true Marseillaise, to the ancient world. 

Alongside the new cathedral, deeply sunk in the ground, is 
the tenth century church with its strange name of l’ Abbaye 
Major, meaning the first and most important church, built 
upon the site of a Christian church much older, which in 
its turn was built upon the site of a Greek temple of Artemis. 
The Greeks must have fortified their town with walls which 
ran very much as the medieval ramparts were to run, and 
their little temple of Artemis must have stood on open 
ground between the walls and the town. There is only the 
tradition of it, and not one stone of it has ever been found. 
This Artemis was that same Diana of the Ephesians who was 
later to enjoy such a great cult, and there is a cast of her statue 
in the museum of Marseilles: a far from pleasant lady, who 
gives you cold shudders down your spine. ‘Tradition tells us 
that it was in the portico of this temple that St. Lazarus and his 
companions slept the night they first arrived in Gaul. 

As it stands now, the Major is only half a church, the western 
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half being truncated so that it should not encroach upon the 
ramparts and so possibly hinder the defence of the town. And 
it is strange, considering this outrage upon proportion, how 
exquisite it manages to be, with its tall slender pillars and round 
arches, a place of dreaming memories only because the Host is 
kept there no longer. Beside it are the foundations of a mag- 
nificent fifth century baptistry, and over the door is a thirteenth 
century statue of the boy Jesus which is like a representation of 
the childhood of all the world. 

In this same open place outside the cathedral is a bronze 
statue of Henri de Belsunce, the heroic bishop of Marseilles, 
who remained at his post among the people during the great 
plague of 1720. It is presumably a good likeness, a tall man 
with a typically eighteenth century face, on which the look of 
devotion appears strangely out of place in that least devout of 
centuries. 

He was born a Huguenot, a Béarnais, though his mother 
was from Auvergne, and chiefly for political reasons his family 
became Catholic when he was about twelve years old. He was 
educated by the Jesuits and his letters are written in the 
exquisite eighteenth century style. He would have been for- 
gotten among the ordinary devoted priests’ of the Catholic 
Church, surviving as a name only, were it not for the horror that 
hit Marseilles in the summer of 1720. A ship from Barbary 
brought the plague into the town by disobeying the rules of 
quarantine, and by a supreme irony, the captain, guilty of so 
much human misery, escaped the plague because he was 
immediately imprisoned for his crime in the island fortress of 
the Chateau d’ If. 

It was the middle of the blazing hot month of June, and at 
the best of times Marseilles was a filthy town. The disease 
spread like wildfire. ‘Thousands perished in the first month, 
and thousands fled, including the staff of a charitable organiza- 
tion, which had been entrusted with provisions and disinfec- 
tants for the stricken. De Belsunce stayed on in his bishop’s 
palace beside the Abbaye Major, opposite the ramparts. Day 
and night.he went out vested and stoled, carrying the Host and 
followed by his chaplains, visiting the hospital, which was filled 
to overflowing, going into the dark dirty houses heavy with the 
foetid stench of disease, picking his way along the narrow streets 
and passageways already strewn with the dying. He confessed 
and anointed and gave Communion, braving the contamina- 
tion by supporting the dying in his arms. 
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Finally he was forced to move from his bishop’s palace to a 
new dwelling near the old church of St. Ferreol on the harbour 
quay, an equally infected area. The detractors of religion later 
tried to twist this into a story of flight, but the sheer grimness of 
the real reason for the move does much to refute them. The 
burial of the dead had become an acute problem; as the vic- 
tims died in the streets their bodies were dragged into the open 
places of the town, and left to moulder. There were three 
hundred corpses lying between the city walls and the bishop’s 
palace, so that it actually became difficult to pick a way to and 
from his door. Yet in his letters describing this, there is not a 
phrase without dignity, not a comma misplaced. 

The actual salvation of the town came from the hard and 
evidently modern intelligence of a man called Nicolas de Roze 
who had the courage to return to Marseilles from a distant 
town where he had been living. He came back when the horror 
was at its height. Famine had caused looting, and looting had 
brought about the establishment of martial law under a tem- 
porary dictator. De Roze must have had unusually acute 
powers of observation because he alone in that distracted 
charnel-house saw what had to be done. He segregated 
the sick from the well. And it took the force of martial 
law to get it done. Three great wooden sheds were built on 
the waste land south of the harbour, and to these temporary 
hospitals the stricken were carried or compelled to go. The 
houses and streets were then washed and disinfected, disinfec- 
tion being mainly done with burning herbs. 

Then came the grisly task of clearing the open spaces of the 
dead. De Roze led a detachment of soldiers up to the ram- 
parts, and with his own hands took up the first corpse and threw 
it over the walls on to the beach below. The soldiers followed, 
and the work took all day. It is a pathetic detail that De Roze, 
who never caught the disease, spent the week following in bed, 
completely shattered by the nauseating task that’no one else 
had had the sense to do. 

From that week the disease was checked. The victims, 
segregated in their big wooden hospitals, either died or re- 
covered. Bit by bit the frightful infection was stopped and 
never spread again. De Belsunce lived on in Marseilles, 
adored by the populace. He is remembered as the hero of the 
plague, and not De Roze, possibly because with humanity the 
forces of the heart count more powerfully than the forces of the 
head. A wide new street was named after him, the Cours 
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Belsunce, and his statue set up in it, until the Revolution ban- 
ished the statute to a place it considered less important—that 
very open space of fearful memory outside the bishop’s palace. 
And there he stands to this day, with the black gesticulating 
winches behind him, and beyond them the sea and the light 
grey hills, and on his stiff eighteenth century features the 
signature of the mystery of love. 

On the southern side of the old harbour, half-way up the hill, 
is a church more wonderful than the Abbaye Major. It is 
dedicated to St. Victor, a Roman soldier martyred in Marseilles 
in the third century, but its origins are earlier still. An old 
market-woman on the quay told me where it was. “ La bas 
on s’allume les cterges vertes,’’ she said. And added in a whisper: 
“It is old, old, old.”” She meant the feast of Candlemas in 
early February when there is a tradition peculiar to this 
church to light green candles, as green as the leaves of snow- 
drops and daffodils, and carry them in procession to the Black 
Madonna in the crypt. Who knows what echo of some Spring 
Festival to an earth goddess long ago? 

At first I passed the church by, seeing only a small fierce 
fortress with square castellated towers that frowned down upon 
the steep streets. Then I came upon another fortress, a real 
one this time, the vast seventeenth century fort of St. Nicolas 
which faces the tower of St. Jean across the narrow fareway and 
guards the entrance to the harbour. I recalled that the° 
guide-books describe St. Victor as “la plus farouche église du 
Midi,” and turned back to find that it was indeed a church and 
not a fortress. Or at least, not altogether so. “‘ Farouche”’ 
it certainly is, a very image of,the Church Militant, its defensive 
fourteenth century shell having been built that it might do its 
share towards the defence of the harbour and the town. Within 
that shell the building climbs up through the centuries, from a 
catacomb of the first century, to a fifth century church, to a 
Carlovingian church, upwards to a singularly perfect thirteenth 
century interior with tall slender pillars and pointed arches. 

Tradition tells us that the cave or catacomb underneath was 
the hidden church of Lazarus, the man whom Our Lord raised 
from the dead. He came from Palestine with his two sisters, 
Martha and Mary, fleeing from the first persecution, in which 
it was sought to kill the eye-witnesses of the Gospel. Lazarus 
became the first bishop of Marseilles, preaching the word and 
breaking the Sacred Bread in the cave in the hillside above the 
harbour of Lacydon. When you visit the cave you leave the 
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daylight, and, like Lazarus, you descend into the darkness and 
the shades. As you go down the long wooden staircase into 
the crypt, the vast columns of the Carlovingian church rise up 
round you like a forest of shadowy tree-trunks, and deep 
among them you find the cave hollowed out of the primal 
rock, with its altar and Roman carvings, where Lazarus held 
his secret Christian worship nearly two thousand years ago. 
Near by is the antique Madonna with her green candles around 
her, like snow-drops. But it is dark down there, airless and 
cold, and it is with unutterable relief that you come out into the 
Place St. Victor to see the spring sunshine again, and to breathe 
the sweet air. And so might St. Lazarus himself have felt 
when he came back with sealed lips from the Unknown into the 
sunshine of that spring morning long ago. Beneath his statue 
in the church (a strange, cold, blind statue, faintly terrifying) 
there is kept a handful of white stones from his tomb in Judaea, 
brought to Marseilles in the nineteenth century, a witness to the 
persistence of tradition. Forty miles away in the mountains, at 
St. Baume, is the cave where legend tells us Mary Magdalen 
lived out her last years in penance. 

South of the fierce towers of St. Victor, and crowning a much 
higher hill is the modern church of Notre Dame de la Garde, a 
building of no architectural beauty whatsoever, but the pride 
and delight of Marseilles. It is on the site of a thirteenth cen- 
tury chapel and an ancient place of pilgrimage. On its tower 
is set a gilded statue of Our Lady thirty feet high, its burning 
gold flashing in the sun, a sign to the sailors out at sea. Where- 
ever you go in Marseilles, above the old town or the new, above 
the packed streets or the busy harbours, you see the gleam of the 
famous statue. “And the Mother of God goes over-them all, 
walking on wind and flame.’’ Over them all. And some of 
them are queer enough. The houses around the Vieux Port with 
their strange sinister look, and the little evil streets behind 
them have a secretive spirit lurking in them. And the secret 
is not a good one. Here crime of every kind has flourished 
through the ages, murder and theft and prostitution. The 
people’s faces are bad, even the women’s, and on every side 
surges the drifting floating population that always comes and 
goes in a seafaring town, its state of flux making the task of 
order and law more difficult. There are Arabs in their pic- 
turesque clothes; and gypsies, the women magnificent in their 
brightly coloured garments and long plaits of hair; Chinamen 
and Malayans with the coarse black hair and slit eyes of the 
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East; Greeks, negroes, mongrel individuals, the strangest 
blends and human cocktails, many of them up to mischiefs as 
various and lurid as their origins. The city of Nice complains 
about the Marseillaise: “‘ They come here to Nice and they 
will commit murder in broad daylight in the Place, and we 
get the blame” said a woman to me in Nice. And indeed 
murder by broad daylight can be called a specialité of Marseilles, 
to judge by the bronze plaque in the Canebiére commemorating 
the assassination of King Alexander of Jugo-Slavia, the only 
murder that has ever been actually filmed and shown on the 
screen. 

Some time in the *twenties an overcrowded insanitary block 
of old houses was cleared completely out, between the Cours 
Belsunce and the modern Rue de la République, leaving a vast 
open space where a fair is held perpetually, its scenic railway 
running, and merry-go-rounds turning, and loud music blaring, 
and stall-holders shouting, and the strange sideways sinister 
spirit of Marseilles brooding over it all, like the eternal revelry 
of Hell. There, talking of strange blends, I went to see the 
Human Crocodile in one of the booths: the human part was 
Malayan, from the look of him, and the crocodile part honest 
cardboard, and the whole show less weird than the showman, 
who might have been part Chinaman and part gypsy, an 
eloquent incredible mixture who threw the Human Crocodile 
completely into the shade. 

Beyond the white rocky hill of Notre Dame de la Garde is a 
valley of dark green pinetrees, and beyond them another hill 
called Roucas Blanc where the rich people of the town have built 
their villas in high-walled gardens among the pines. In those 
hard times (March, 1940), walking over the hill, I saw hardly 
another living being, and nearly every villa was shuttered and 
empty; the view over the Mediterranean, towards the rock- 
prison of the Chateau d’If and the three islands outside the 
harbour, was melancholy in spite of the sun. This melancholy 
belongs to the outer part of Marseilles as truly as the sinister 
feeling is at its heart. It is as if the outskirts are smitten with 
regret for the sins at the centre. Beyond Roucas Blanc is the 
squalid bathing-beach of the Prado, a dirty bedraggled 
stretch of sand, pathetic in its efforts after a pleasure which 
cannot flourish in that sad air. Beyond the Prado lies Man- 
drague, the interminable suburb of the modern industrial 
town. On go the tramlines and on goes Mandrague, its 
appearance as strange as its name, a long line of dismally poor 
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dwellings strung out between the hills and the sea. There is a 
beautiful little modern church in a square, and the road goes 
on, still leading south along the coast. The dwellings become 
more desperately poor, and everywhere on walls and doors is 
scrawled the sign of the hammer and the sickle. At last the 
houses and tramlines end abruptly, and with an effect of drama 
the road sweeps on, leading up through a pass in the hills into 
wild stony country. Just this side of the pass there is a new 
wooden-built Catholic chapel, the sign of the Christian struggle 
with the hammer and the sickle. As you go along that road 
you feel that the two forces are pulling this way and that, 
struggling for the soul of Marseilles. 

Beyond the pass the road winds on above the sea, into an 
even forlorner group of wooden huts, among them a locked hut 
where Mass is said once a week. But the Christian effort only 
dwindles as the place itself dwindles; for in this wild strange 
place Marseilles is disappearing . . . is down to almost its 
last gasp. The road goes on across high stony land, grey and 
austere, with hardly a tree or a bush, and a fantastic jagged 
island appears off the melancholy coast, with pointed stone 
peaks standing up like a giants’ castle in the grey unfriendly 
sea. You feel you have left the world of men and entered the 
country of faéry. There is a little cove, and one or two fishing 
boats at anchor, and more wooden huts, then the road curves 
suddenly round and into the mountain-side and ends abruptly 
there and then. Above you the wind sighs across the moun- 
tainside, and below you the sea sighs upon the stones and the 
sand. But there is no more road. It is the end of Marseilles. 

ELIZABETH BELLOC. 
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THE MONTH AND THE MISSIONS 


N the immense tragedy of the present war, when whole 
| sston live in the shadow of tyranny and death, the priva- 

tions of those whoare affected by the war in aless spectacular, 
but none the less very real, way are apt to be overlooked. 
Largely because heroic self-sacrifice is the normal every-day 
lot of the missionary, the fact that the war has brought still 
greater hardship to these splendid soldiers of Christ is frequently 
not recognized. 

Many missionaries—often exiles in foreign countries to the 
end of their lives—are now cut off entirely from their own 
homes: from their families they receive no communication, 
no letters can come to them, no news reaches them. Only if 
someone has been kind enough to supply them with papers 
from England, do they hear anything at all, even of their own 
countries. 

Although we have always been most grateful to MonTH 
readers who supplied, through THe Mont Forwarding 
Scheme, one or more copies to be sent to the Mission field, we 
now feel an even deeper gratitude to all those who are con- 
tinuing to help in this work of genuine charity. Again and 
again we hear from different parts of the Empire that THE 
MonrTH is arriving regularly, if somewhat late, and with this 
news come unfailingly the thanks of the recipient. 

A few extracts from letters received will show, better than 
anything else, how the work of the Forwarding Scheme is 
truly appreciated: and they will, we are sure, inspire even 
more readers to provide for a copy of THE Monru to be sent 
to these missionaries, now so severed from Europe. Many are 
priests from France, Belgium and Holland: since their coun- 
tries fell beneath the German shadow, they have had neither 
news nor papers from their homes. 

From the heart of Africa, from Tanganyika, a White Father 
writes: 
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I send you my new address—I go to another mission 
very soon. I do beg you to have THE MonruH sent to me 
there. It is more welcome than I can say, especially now 
that I get nothing from my own country. 

Another White Father, a Dutchman, writes from the same 
territory: 

My kind friend who supplies me with THe Montu has 
it sent regularly and I cannot say how grateful we are: 
it is the only magazine we receive because we are cut off 
entirely from our own country. My brother in the Dutch 
Army and now in England sends me the Dutch weekly 
paper published in London . . . that and THE MonTH 
is all the news we get, and again I must thank you most 
gratefully for procuring for missionaries the great joy of 
receiving THE MonruH. 

From another corner of Africa, Uganda this time, comes the 
following: 

Your kind efforts to get me THe Montu have been 
crowned with success and my grateful missionary-heart 
thanks you most sincerely for all the trouble you took. 
Would it be possible to get in touch with the sender? 
I should so much like to write my thanks to whoever has. 
had the kindness to give us THE MonruH. 

Yet another missionary priest writes from Africa on April 
28th: 

Many and sincerest thanks for THE Montu. It always 
reaches its destination. Last week I got two numbers: 
December 1940 and Jan.-February, 1941. I am so very 
glad to have this interesting sort of literature, and I am 
giving THE Monts to others for reading, so it will do well 
and good. I am now at the leper settlement with about 
eight hundred poor sufferers from many parts. The good 
White Sisters are looking after these poor people. Please 
to note my new address so that THE MonTH may come to 
it. With my most sincere thanks. 

From India there are letters in a similar strain. Though 
there is great delay in transit, we find nevertheless that the 
new copies arrive with encouraging regularity. Second-hand 
copies are also arriving: but we have not such direct evidence 
of their regularity. 

To turn from the missionaries to those who are helping 
them—may we quote from a letter received in the past few 
days? 
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Many thanks for reminding me that my subscription to 
provide a missionary with THE MonrtH is now due. I 
have had such charming and such grateful letters from the 
Father to whom it is sent, telling me it is his only paper, 
and the only news he gets from Europe that I am wonder- 
ing if you have another lonely missionary clamouring for 
THE Montu. If so, please let me know. 

Yes, we have. We have over sixty. Are there—dare we hope 
—as many more readers who could provide a subscription for 
THE MonTH to be sent to them? 

A. L. RUDD. 





“THE MONTH” FORWARDING SCHEME 


It is with special gratitude that we wish to thank all those who 
have assisted the Forwarding Scheme during the past year. It has 
meant, we know very well, a real sacrifice. But never was a gift 
more appreciated—to judge from the letters we receive. We are 
asked continually for more and more copies; we should be most 
grateful for further subscriptions to enable us to send them. 

An American missionary in Nanking has recently written: “ It 
is with amazement and hence double gratitude that I see THE 
MonrTH coming to us regularly despite the Luftwaffe. Some people 
don’t realize what you have to go through. We do, as we went 
through a fraction of it ourselves, and during that time didn’t think 
of helping out people in foreign countries. Congratulations on the 
wonderful ability to ‘ take it ’.”’ 

Many missionaries write and say that THe Mont is the only 
means they have of knowing the truth about European affairs. 
Particularly do French missionaries ask for it. Ashamed of their 
country’s betrayal of its allies, they are most anxious to know what 
is happening to the Church they are so faithfully serving. 

To certain countries publications can be sent only directly from 
the publishers. The Manager of THE Montu has permission to 
send them. Whence the added value now of a direct subscription 
in favour of a missionary. 

Readers who are willing to forward their “‘ Month” to a missionary or to 
provide an annual subscription (14s.) for one to be sent direct to the more distant 
outposts are asked to communicate with The Hon. Secretary, ‘*‘ The Month ” 
Forwarding Scheme, 114 Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, London, W.1. 
Readers must enclose a stamped addressed envelope, and all names and addresses, 
whether of missionaries applying for “The Month,” or readers providing it, should 
be printed in capitals. 














THE PROTESTANT WIND 


SOME ASPECTS OF THE REVOLUTION OF 1688. 


HE driving force behind the successful attack on the 

Stuart monarchy was provided by the very widespread 

hatred and fear of the Catholics and of the Catholic 
religion. The prevailing mood of the English people in the 
seventeenth century was by no means entirely spontaneous, 
but was developed and fostered by unscrupulous and skilful 
propaganda. The bogey of Popery was deliberately and very 
successfully used as an instrument of policy by the opponents 
of the Crown. The strength of the Stuart kings lay in the 
popularity of the monarchy with the mass of the people, in the 
universal tradition of loyalty to the throne. The leaders of the 
attack understood this very well, and they knew that if they 
were to succeed, they must undermine this loyalty. Thus, at 
times of crisis in the long struggle, the fear of Popery was 
deliberately exploited, and a state of panic was created. This 
was the technique in 1641; the same methods were used in 
1688. 

Observe well how many lies, gross fables, and scandalous 
untruths have been studiously devised to abuse his Majesty 
and his loyal subjects. You have seen them spring up like 
mushrooms in a night, or rather like Hydra’s heads, and 
you have seen them in a few days proved manifestly false 
beyond all contradiction. . . . Let not fear of Popery or 
massacres affright you out of your senses, reason, religion, 
and duty. . . . They are fit to be sent to Bedlam or 
Bridewell, or are miserably haunted with vapours who can 
suspect the army (wherein, I am certain there are many 
regiments that have not 20 Roman Catholics in them) 
should suffer either Irish or Scotch to massacre themselves 
or the people; yet to this prodigious frenzy some either 
have arrived, or they damnably dissemble.! 

So wrote a royalist pamphleteer during the Dutch invasion. 
In this passage may be seen the origin of the panic which 


1 The Dutch Design Anatomised (1688), p. 36. 
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swept the country at that critical time. The familiar misrepre- 
sentation of the policy of James II, even the legend that the 
King had foisted a spurious Prince of Wales on the nation, 
were not in themselves sufficient tosaccount for the disaffection 
in the rank and file of the army, and among the civil population. 
Just as in 1641, the people were brought to the point of accept- 
ing revolution only through fear of an impending orgy of 
massacre and destruction; just as in 1641, the people were led 
to believe that a mythical army of Papists and Irish were await- 
ing the signal to cut Protestant throats, and to burn their cities. 
Although this aspect of the situation has received little attention 
from historians, the state of panic created by these false reports 
may very well have been a decisive factor at the moment of 
crisis. : 
It is not possible to fix a precise date for the first appearance 
of the rumours of an impending massacre, but it was certainly 
not later than the beginning of October 1688, for it is recorded 
that on October 12th, many persons were imprisoned for 
spreading false reports of this nature. During the two preced- 
ing weeks, the London mob had attacked Catholic chapels, 
and in one case a Jesuit priest who had preached against the 
Protestant version of the Bible was pulled down from the pulpit, 
and roughly handled. It may be noted that on October 7th 
the King issued an order suppressing the dissemination of 
news letters in coffee-houses. On October 18th, a man was 
arrested for being in possession of fire-balls, and it was reported 
that no fewer than 13,000 Irish troops were already in London. 
In point of fact, the total number of Irish troops in England 
at no time much exceeded 4,000. By October 26th, the public 
alarm had become so acute, that the King issued a proclama- 
tion prohibiting, under severe penalties, the spreading of false 
reports. On October 28th, a Catholic chapel was demolished 
by the mob. On October 29th, a Declaration by the Prince 
of Orange was dispersed throughout the country: a Proclama- 
tion forbidding the people to read it had little effect, for some 
weeks later, on November 17th, the Government itself published 
the Prince’s Declaration, accompanied by a critical commen- 
tary. On October 29th, a soldier was arrested and flogged for 
saying that he hoped to wade through Protestant blood. 
Even a drunken boast was spread abroad as evidence of the 
reality of a bloodthirsty design. 

On November 5th, William of Orange landed at Torbay, 
and three days later he reached Exeter, where he remained for 
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nearly two weeks. The staff-work of the revolutionaries was 
excellent, for, only four days after William set foot in England, a 
pamphlet extolling his character was published, and simul- 
taneously a most fantastic story of Popish villainy was circu- 
lated in London. It was well timed. The substance of this 
rumour was that, at the Catholic chapel of St. John’s in Cler- 
kenwell, the Papists had concealed consecrated grid-irons and 
cauldrons for roasting and boiling Protestants. These instru- 
ments were of a prodigious size; thus: “ gridirons as large as 
the bowling green at Marybone, so that four several companies, 
one at every corner, besides two in the middle, might fry all 
day, as patiently as St. Lawrence, without disturbing one 
another.”’! Besides the grid-irons and cauldrons, there were 
said to be many other instruments of torture. More alarming 
still, there was a secret underground vault, reaching from the 
chapel as far as Chick Lane; in this vault, the Papists had 
accumulated a great quantity of incendiary material for setting 
fire to the city. This monstrous fable had the desired effect, 
for on Sunday, November 11th, the mob attacked the chapel 
with great violence, and the assault was continued on the 
following day. Soldiers were sent to restore order, and in the 
clash which followed, three or four apprentices were killed. 
At the inquest, held about a week later, the Coroner’s jury 
returned a verdict that “soldiers murdered loyal persons.” 
As a result of the riots all the Catholic chapels in the city were 
closed. 

On November 23rd, Churchill went over to the Prince of 
Orange, a desertion which decided the issue, in the military 
sense, for James, feeling that he could trust no one, ordered his 
army to retreat from Salisbury to Reading. On November 
25th, the Princess Anne left London secretly to join the Prince, 
and immediately the Catholics at Court were accused of 
killing her, and they were forced, for their own protection, to 
publish the farewell letter of the Princess to her father. Accord- 
ing to another rumour, the Queen had boxed the Princess’s 
ears, and (Anne being pregnant), had caused a miscarriage. 
On November 26th, it was reported that a French ship, taken 
at Dartmouth, carried a cargo of huge knives, for cutting 
Protestant throats. Even the exact measurement of these 
knives, 19 inches by 2} inches, was published. On the same 
day, the King returned to London. He was cheered by the 
crowd in Whitehall, and is said to have remarked that he saw 
1 Guido-Faux revised &c. (1688). 
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that the Commonalty of England loved very well their King, 
but only hated his religion. 

The King’s first act on his return was to remove the Catholic 
Sir Edward Hales from his position as Lieutenant of the Tower, 
and to appoint a Protestant in his place. Sir Edward had 
mounted guns on the Tower walls facing the city and this 
precaution was represented as part of a Popish plot. It is 
interesting to compare this incident with the case of Colonel 
Lumsford in 1641. 

On November 28th, it was spread abroad that a Catholic 
citizen had received a letter warning him to leave London: 
here was evidence that the Catholics were planning to bombard 
the city. Two days later, it was rumoured that the Papists 
were planning to fire the city, and two persons, one of them a 
Frenchman, were arrested for being in possession of fireballs, 
but were later released. 

About the beginning of December, Catholic chapels were 
attacked by the mob all over the country; in some cases, even 
private houses suffered. About the same time, according to 
Evelyn, anti-Catholic pamphlets began to appear in great 
numbers. Another story, typical of the times, asserted that 
Father Petre had consulted a necromancer as to the possibility 
of causing the Dutch fleet to sink, while on its way to England. 
On December 5th, there was a curious report that there were 
in London 13,000 Catholics, who intended to declare for the 
Prince of Orange, with the object, it would seem, of lulling 
suspicion the better to accomplish their designs. 

The critical moment was now approaching. King James 
was in London; his army had melted away; the Prince of 
Orange was moving by easy stages towards the Capital; on 
December 4th, he was at Salisbury, and three days later reached 
Hungerford. The mass of the people were torn between their 
loyalty to the King and their fear of being massacred by the 
Papists. The issue hung in the balance, but the scale could be 
turned ifthese growing fears could be brought tothe point of panic. 

At this critical moment (probably on December 6th), a 
remarkable document was published, under the title “‘ By his 
Highness, William Henry, Prince of Orange, a Third Declara- 
tion.” The following is an Extract from the Declaration— 

We do think fit to declare, that as we will offer no 
violence to any but in our own necessary defence, so we will 
not suffer any injury to be done to the person, even of any 
papist, provided he be found in such place, and condition, 
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and circumstances as the Law requires; so we are re- 
solved and do declare that all who shall be found in open 
arms, or with arms in their houses, or about their persons, 
or in any Office, civil or military upon any pretence what- 
soever, contrary to the known laws of the land, shall be 
treated by us and our forces, not as soldiers and gentlemen, 
but as robbers, freebooters and bandits; they shall be 
incapable of quarter, and entirely delivered up to the 
discretion of our soldiers. And we do further declare that 
all persons who shall be found anyways aiding or assisting 
to them, or shall march under their command, or shall 
join with, or submit to them in the discharge or execution 
of their illegal Commission or authority, shall be looked 
upon as partakers of their crimes, and enemies to the laws 
and to their country. 

And whereas We are certainly informed that, great 
numbers of armed papists have of late resorted to London 
and Westminster, and parts adjacent where they remain, 
as We have reason to suspect, not so much for their own 
security, as out of a wicked and barbarous design, to make 
some desperate attempt upon the said cities, and the 
inhabitants by fire, or a sudden massacre, or both; or else 
to be the more ready to join themselves to a body of French 
troops, designed, if it be possible, to land in England, 
procured of the French King, by the interest and power of 
the Jesuits, in pursuance of the engagements which at the 
instigation of that pestilent society, his Most Christian 
Majesty, with one of his neighbouring Princes of the same 
communion, has entered into, for the utter extirpation of 
the Protestant religion out of Europe; though We hope 
We have taken such effectual care, to prevent the one, and 
secure the other, that by God’s assistance, We cannot 
doubt but We shall defeat all their wicked enterprises and 
designs. 

The Declaration continues with an exhortation to all in 
authority to disarm and secure all Papists. 

The publication was of decisive importance, for it lent the 
authority of the Prince’s name to the stories of an impending 
Popish massacre. No longer could it be said that such tales 
were idle gossip, and even reasonable men must have asked 
themselves whether there was not some truth in the rumours 
after all. For the mob, it was clear and undoubted proof that 
they were in deadly peril of their lives. 
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Though the Third Declaration served its purpose, William 
himself afterwards disclaimed responsibility for it, and there is 
little doubt that the document was an audacious forgery, 
conceived and executed by a certain Hugh Speke. Speke was a 
typical product of the political underworld of the day. One of 
Shaftesbury’s gang, a member of the notorious Green Ribbon 
Club, he had served his apprenticeship in the great days of 
Titus Oates. His father, George Speke, had been instrumental 
in securing evidence against Nathaniel Reading, legal adviser 
to Viscount Stafford. In 1683, Hugh had been imprisoned for 
spreading a story that the Duke of York had murdered the 
Earl of Essex; Charles Speke, a brother, had been executed 
for his part in Monmouth’s rebellion. Hugh Speke, many 
years afterwards, published his own account of his part in the 
events of 1688; according to his story he was approached by 
Lord Powis in the beginning of November, and asked if he 
would serve the King. Speke waited upon the King, who 
asked him to goto the Prince’s camp, where, with his reputation, 
he would excite no suspicion; he was to send reports of Wil- 
liam’s strength and dispositions to London. Speke accepted 
the commission, and obtained three blank passes, one signed 
by the King’s own hand, and two by Lord Feversham. He at 
once rode to Exeter, disclosed his mission to the Prince, and 
sent false reports to London; the blank passes were put to good 
use. Speke then claims that he was the author of the Third 
Declaration; he arranged for its publication without William’s 
knowledge, but afterwards showed it to the Prince who 
‘ seemed not at all displeased with the thing.” 

The effects of the Third Declaration were at once apparent. 
On December 6th, the Grand Jury presented the Catholic 
Earl of Salisbury’s troops for a nuisance; according to one 
account, the inhabitants of Southwark were up all night, in 
hourly fear of being massacred; at Oxford, a rumour went 
round that the King’s dragoons were marching to plunder the 
city, and Magdalen Bridge was pulled down as a defensive 
measure; some of the King’s judges were accused of being in 
possession of fire-balls; an Irish soldier, when refused food at a 
house in Windsor, was said to have threatened to roast one of 
the women’s children on a spit. On December 7th, the Lord 
Mayor of London ordered Catholics to be disarmed, and their 
houses to be searched for arms. Luttrell, in his narrative, notes 
that this step may have been a direct consequence of the Third 
Declaration. About the same time, the tradesmen of London 
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presented an address to the Lord Mayor, referring to the plot 
for the destruction of the city, and petitioned that he should 
search Papists’ houses. On December 7th, also, a rumour 
went round London that the massacre was fixed for December 
gth. From various parts of the country came more reports of 
attacks on Catholic chapels and houses. On December 8th 
Father Petre was captured, and it was said that he was wearing 
a gown cut from St. Paul’s own cloak, to render him invisible. 
On December gth, it was rumoured that quantities of gun- 
powder had been found in a number of houses; it was to have 
been used, the rumour ran, to blow up and set fire to several 
streets. On December roth, the King announced to the Lord 
Mayor and the sheriffs his intention to leave, and in the early 
hours of the morning, the royal barge moved down the Thames. 
The sequence of events needs little comment or explanation. 
1641 had come again. A contemporary writer, Edmund 
Bohun, in his “ History of the Desertion,”’ says of the Third 
Declaration: “ It is thought that this sham paper contributed 
very much to the fixing and hastening of his resolution of 
leaving the nation.” 

With the departure of the King, the pent-up fury of the 
London mob broke loose. Catholic chapels were attacked, 
and the contents were burnt in the streets; even the houses of 
foreign Catholic ambassadors were sacked. Yet through all 
this, the popular fury was not centred on the King, but 
against the Catholics. Reresby writes: “‘ The rabble had been 
before sufficiently incensed against the Papists; but now 
apprehending and reasonably enough, that the King had 
withdrawn himself by their advice, or rather at their instiga- 
a 

Though the King had left the capital, the revolutionaries 
could not feel secure while he remained in England, and it was 
with consternation that they learnt that James had been per- 
suaded by the loyal Lord Ailesbury to return to London. 
Their anxiety cannot have been relieved by the enthusiastic 
reception of the King by the London crowds. Even at this 
late hour, the issue hung doubtful, and many thought that had 
James faced matters out, he might have saved his throne. So 
long as the King remained in England therefore, it was neces- 
sary for the revolutionaries to maintain a constant state of alarm, 
to raise the panic to even greater heights. James had left 
London in the early hours of December 11th: on the reth, he 
was discovered at Feversham, and on the 15th he was back in 
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his palace of Whitehall; on December 18th, he left London for 
the last time. It was in this final week of crisis that the most 
serious of the recurring panics was engineered by that master 
of revolutionary technique, Hugh Speke. 

On December 13th, a sudden rumour ran through London; 
6,000 or 7,000 Irish troops were marching on the city, killing 
all they met on the way; they had already reached Hyde 
Park corner; the trained bands were called out, and barricades 
were raised in the streets. Just as on January 6th, 1642, the 
citizens did not sleep that night. In 1688, however, the panic 
was not confined to London; between December 14th and 
18th, the Irish troops were reported to be approaching almost 
every important town in the country. Everywhere, circum- 
stantial details were spread abroad. A few examples are 
worth giving. Thus, on December 15th, the mayor of Wigan 
wrote to the mayor of Preston: 

At 5 this morning, an Express came from Warrington, 
with letters from Newcastle, Chester, and 4 other towns, 
that 4,000 or more Irish and Scotch had committed a 
massacre at Birmingham, and were marching northwards. 
They burned Stafford on Thursday night, and it was 
feared they would come against Newcastle on Friday 
night. All Cheshire is in consternation, and so are we 
here. Warrington bridge is barricaded, and guarded with 
all the strength they can get. 

On December 18th, James Simpson. wrote: 

It was proclaimed in Settle market this day that the 
Irish and Scotch had burned Halifax yesterday, and were 
expected at Skipton. We therefore desire your help. 

John Latimer in his “ Annals of Bristol,” writes of this time: 

Only a few days later, a panic, the cause of which was 
never explained, broke out in Bristol, London, and almost 
every town in the Kingdom. A rumour spread with 
amazing rapidity that the Irish soldiers disbanded by 

James II, were approaching, massacring on their way 

Protestants, men, women and children. ‘Thousand of 
persons flew to arms to resist the barbarians, and it was not 
discovered in Bristol until after a night of awful terror, 
that the soldiery were stationed more than a week’s 
march from the city. 
The following is an extract from the Diary of Samuel New- 
ton, alderman of Cambridge, dated December 14th: 
Friday night, between 8 and 9g of the clock at night it was 
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reported by one Turkinton that came from or about 
Huntingdon that 5 or 6,000 of the Irish lately disbanded 
had burnt Bedford and cut all throats there, and they were 
coming on for Cambridge to do the like there, whereupon 
all this whole town was in an uproar and fearful crying 
out all about the town and all presently up in arms crying 
out in the streets “‘ arm, arm, for the Lord’s sake,”’ and it 
being a rainy and dark night, candles were set up in all 
windows next the streets, and it was said that they were 
coming at the castle end, others said they were come in, 
and cutting of throats, so that the scare for the present 
was very great and dismal, many running and riding out 
of town to escape the danger. 

Contemporaries were afterwards unable to account for the 
fact that the Irish panic appeared simultaneously in all im- 
portant towns. Some twenty years later, Hugh Speke en- 
lightened them. 

According to Speke’s own account, he had, in the time of the 
Titus Oates plot, made it his business to acquaint himself with 
prominent gentry and tradesmen favourable to the Whig cause, 
all over the country: he had made a careful study of the postal 
system, and knew exactly at what times letters were delivered, 
in every town of importance, and how long letters took to 
travel from place to place. With this knowledge at his disposal, 
he had sent letters to prominent men everywhere, all timed to 
arrive at the same moment, warning the recipients with cir- 
cumstantial detail of the impending massacre. In Speke’s own 
words: ‘“ All contained a surmise of the discovery of an uni- 
versal conspiracy of the Irish and their Popish adherents, to 
make some desperate attempt: these letters were severally 
contrived in such a manner that everyone believed the danger 
at his own door.” 

Speke concludes his narrative with the following story. 
After King James had left London for the second time, he 
sent an Express messenger to Speke to ask his opinion as to 
whether he should remain in England, or go to France, 
“assuring Mr. Speke that he would rely entirely on his 
opinion and judgment therein.” Speke took the letter to the 
Prince, and sent a reply to King James advising him to with- 
draw from the Kingdom. The messenger returned with the 
news of the King’s departure for France. 

The question naturally arises: can Speke’s narrative be 
regarded as true? His purpose in publishing his story was to 
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claim a reward from the government of George I. On several 
occasions during the reign of William ITI, he had received small 
grants of money (usually £50) from the Treasury, in return 
for unspecified services. In 1701, he was in prison, on a charge 
of being in possession of treasonable papers; Speke had written 
a pamphlet which he threatened to print, and a certain Richard 
Stephens reported that its publication “ may prove very 
injurious to many persons of quality.” Later, in 1703, a certain 
Thomas Brown wrote to Godolphin, remarking that many 
influential people thought that Speke had been badly treated 
by William III. These facts suggest very strongly that Speke 
had been concerned in high matters of state, and support his 
own story of his activities. Certain it is that the simultaneous 
appearance of the Irish panic all over the country cannot have 
been an accident. 

The methods which had succeeded in 1641, which failed in 
1678-80, were again successful in 1688. Of the three kings, only 
Charles II knew how to ride out the storm. 

BRIAN MAGEE. 
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A PROPHET OF PERPETUAL PEACE 


GREAT thinker once wrote, that in order to attain the 

greatest possible development of man’s faculties, “there 

would be requisite,—if men were clever enough to find 
it out and wise enough to submit themselves voluntarily to its 
constraint,—a cosmopolitan whole, i.e. a system of all states that 
are in danger of acting injuriously upon each other. Failing 
this, and with the obstacles which ambition, lust of dominion 
and avarice, especially in those who have the authority in 
their hands, oppose to even the possibility of such a scheme, 
there is, inevitably, war. . . .”1 A “ cosmopolitan whole,” 
a federation of States? Are not these the words of a contem- 
porary writer, who is speaking of war aims and is setting forth 
as an ideal to be aimed at after the victory of Britain and her 
Allies a confederation of States, at least in Europe? No, these 
words occur in a book written so long ago as 1790, and they 
come from the pen of a professor of philosophy, and—strange 
as it may seem—from the pen of a German philosopher, from the 
pen of no less a man than Immanuel Kant, “ the illustrious 
sage of Koenigsberg,” as Coleridge calls him.? 

But who ever heard of a German professor who failed to 
magnify war? Surely this is simply a random quotation from 
the pages of that “fons et origo omnis mali” in modern 
philosophy: did he not at least change his opinion, when 
Prussia took Posen and Danzig in 1793 and despoiled Poland of 
Warsaw in 1795? As a matter of fact the latter year saw the 
composition of an essay by Kant, entitled “‘ Perpetual Peace.’’* 
It may be of interest to some, who have read denunciations of 
the leading philosophers of Germany, on the ground that they 
are the spiritual ancestors of the shameless gang who control 
the Third Reich, to become acquainted with the main contents 
of this short essay and to realize, that the ideal of federation 
was upheld by the most celebrated philosopher of the nation 
with whom we are now at war. Needless to say, the present 
writer is in no way concerned to defend the Critical Philosophy 

1 Kant’s Critique of Judgment, trans. by J. H. Bernard, pp. 356-357. 
* Biographia Literaria (J. M. Dent and Co.), p. 76. 
3 Perpetual Peace. Trans. by M. Campbell Smith, M.A. (G. Allen and Unwin, 


Ltd.). All the quotations from Kant’s essay given in this article are taken from 
this translation. 
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of Kant, nor does he necessarily commit himself to the political 
ideas of Kant: his aim is to explain briefly the interesting views 
of Kant on the subject of perpetual peace, and to show the 
absurdity of reckoning that philosopher along with the von 
Treitschkes of Germany, and the still greater absurdity of 
linking his name with those of Adolf Hitler, Hermann Goering 
and their associates. It may well be, that we could profit 
much from Kant’s views on federation, but the author of this 
article is not a practical politician and has no ambition to 
join the ranks of those who expound what the nations of 
Europe should do in the post-war situation, when—as the 
British Government has so wisely pointed out—they do not 
know what that situation will be. At the beginning of his 
essay Kant tries to protect himself “ against all malicious 
interpretation ”’ by distinguishing the practical politician from 
the theorist; and so does the present writer distinguish the 
practical politician from the historian of philosophy. It is as 
the latter, and not the former, that he writes. 

It might very well occur to some at the outset to doubt the 
value of anything which a philosopher has to say on such a 
practical subject as the relations between States—particularly 
when that philosopher is a professor of the type of Kant, who 
spent all his life in East Prussia, engaged in academic pursuits, 
and who never took part in public life like John Stuart Mill 
or delivered soul-stirring addresses to his nation like Fichte. 
Kant himself was not of course of this opinion. While unpre- 
pared to assert with Plato, that kings should philosophize or 
philosophers become kings (“for the possession of power is 
inevitably fatal to the free exercise of reason,’’ remarks Kant), 
he does not hesitate to lay down the proposition, that “ the 
opinions of philosophers with regard to the conditions of the 
possibility of a public peace, shall be taken into consideration 
by states armed for war.’ He recognizes that it may appear 
derogatory to the dignity of the legislative authority to ask 
advice of a philosoplier—if so, let them do it secretly! In any 
case the authority should allow the philosophers to discuss 
the matter openly, “‘ and since this class of men, by their very 
nature, are incapable of instigating rebellion or forming 
unions for purposes of political agitation, they should not be 
suspected of propagandism.”’ Is it not just possible, that those 
whose business it is to think dispassionately, may have a valu- 
able contribution to offer to the solution of a grave and pressing 
problem? 
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In the first section of his essay Kant treats of “‘ The Prelimin- 
ary Articles of Perpetual Peace between States.” They were 
written down at the end of the eighteenth century, but one 
has only to read them to discern their peculiarly topical charac- 
ter: they can scarcely be said to “ date.”” For example Kant’s 
first article is that ‘‘ No treaty of peace shall be regarded as 
valid, if made with the secret reservation of material for a 
future war.” As the philosopher aptly remarks, a treaty of this 
description would not mean peace in any real sense, but simply 
a truce or suspension of hostilities—resembling possibly in 
some degree what certain people are pleased nowadays to call a 
*‘ negotiated peace.” If “ the evil intention remain of using 
the first favourable opportunity for further hostilities,” then 
the name “ peace ”’ is only a mockery. 

Another article of Kant is to the effect, that “ Standing 
armies shall be abolished in course of time.”” To hire men to 
kill or to be killed implies, in Kant’s view, “a use of them as 
mere machines and instruments in the hand of another 
(namely, the state) which cannot easily be reconciled with the 
_right of humanity...” This dictum should not sound strange 
in the ears of anyone acquainted with the principles of the 
Kantian Ethic, though it may well do so in the ears of those 
who are accustomed to look on all German philosophers as 
totalitarians of the deepest dye. That Kant at least did not 
want to impose the totalitarian form of government by force 
on all nations is clear from his assertion, that “‘ No state shall 
violently interfere with the constitution and administration of 
another.” As a matter of fact it is notorious that Kant 
sympathized with the ideals of the French Revolution, and that 
he greatly admired the newly formed constitution of the 
United States. For the military Prussian State he had no 
affection. 

In the present war the security of States has been threatened 
by the existence of “ Fifth Columnists,” in plain English, 
traitors. In view of this fact it is of interest to record Kant’s 
doctrine, that “‘ No state at war with another shall countenance 
such modes of hostility as would make mutual confidence 
impossible in a subsequent state of peace: such are the em- 
ployment of assassins or of poisoners, breaches of capitulation, 
the instigating and making use of treachery in the hostile state.” 
(Italics mine.) Why not ? Because, says Kant, “some kind of 
confidence in the disposition of the enemy must exist even in 
the midst of war, as otherwise peace could not be concluded, 
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and the hostilities would pass into a war of extermination.” 
Surely Kant is quite right. It is precisely because we cannot 
trust the Government of the Third Reich that a negotiated 
peace is unthinkable, so long at least as a decisive victory is 
possible, and that this war must be a war of extermination, so 
far as the Nazi leaders are concerned. 

However Kant recognizes that such principles alone will not 
establish a state of peace: we have then to go on to consider, 
what measures will establish a state of peace, and indeed of 
perpetual peace. First of all Kant thinks that perpetual peace 
will remain an unattainable ideal unless the civil constitution 
of each state is republican. Kant, like Hobbes, Locke and 
Rousseau (these thinkers differed of course in the way they 
explained and applied the idea), regarded the State as founded 
on a free contract on the part of the members—as a logical 
presupposition, that is to say, rather than as an actual historical 
event; and he considered that the republican form of constitu- 
tion corresponds best to this free association of rational beings, 
and that its fundamental principles, of equality before the law, 
etc., lie at the basis of every good form of civil constitution. 
But apart from the relation between the republican form of 
constitution and the contract-theory, Kant thinks that a 
republican constitution is best calculated to attain the desired 
result of perpetual peace. His reason—and not a bad one— 
is this. ‘“‘ If, as must be so under this constitution, the consent 
of the subjects is required to determine, whether there shall be 
war or not, nothing is more natural than that they should 
weigh the matter well, before undertaking such a bad business. 
For in decreeing war, they would of necessity be resolving to 
bring down the miseries of war upon their country.” He 
points out that they will then have to fight themselves, and will 
have to pay for the war: in addition they will have to make 
good the subsequent devastation and will be burdened with 
debt “ which will embitter even peace itself, and which they 
can never pay off on account of the new wars which are always 
impending.” They will think twice therefore before going to 
war, whereas the despot can decide on war for the most trifling 
reason “ as if it were a kind of pleasure party. Any justification 
of it for the sake of decency he can leave without concern to the 
diplomatic corps who are always only too ready with their 
services.” 

What does Kant mean by Republicanism? He says clearly, 
that “‘ Republicanism is the political principle of severing the 
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executive power of the government from the legislature.” It is 
the opposite of despotism. Now according to Kant ‘“ demo- 
cracy, in the proper sense of the word, is of necessity despotism.” 
But democracy in our sense is not democracy in Kant’s sense, 
for in England, for example, the executive is distinguished from 
the legislature. Thus Kant’s “‘republicanism” might be taken 
to include the Constitutional Monarchy, with which we are 
familiar. He declares, that unless the form of government is 
representative, it is no true constitution at all, but goes on to 
admit, that in the case of autocracy and aristocracy it is at least 
possible, ‘‘ that they may take the form of a government in 
accordance with the spirit of a representative system.” He 
adds slyly: “‘ Thus Frederick the Great used at least to sap 
that he was ‘ merely the highest servant of the state ’.”’ Indeed 
Kant affirmed that the smaller the staff of the executive and 
the more real the representation of the people, so much the 
more would the government of the State be in accordance with 
“‘ republicanism.” In any case the way in which the State 
make use of its supreme power “ is of infinitely more importance 
to the people than the kind of constitution.” 

The “ republican” form of government will not of itself 
however ensure perpetual peace. There is something further 
needed, namely a federation of free States. Kant recognizes 
that ‘“‘ a State of nations,”’ i.e. a world-republic, is an imprac- 
ticable ideal and in the “ Rechtslehre”’ he implies that 
perpetual peace is also an impracticable idea.! But the political 
principles directed towards an approximation to that ideal are 
not impracticable: on the contrary, a federation of free States 
is capable of practical realization, even if the World-State is 
not. We do not require a mere “treaty of peace,” which 
simply puts an end to one war, but a “ covenant of peace,” 
which seeks to put an end to war for ever. Ifa powerful and 
enlightened people, says Kant, should form a republic, it 
might serve as a centre of federal union for other States, which 
wished to join, and “‘ gradually, through different unions of 
this kind, the federation would extend further and further.” 
Thus Kant does not demand the formation of a world-federa- 
tion of States at one fell swoop; he contemplates a gradual 
approximation thereto. 

A common objection against a confederation of States— 
and still more against the idea of a World-State—is that it 
would tend to the suppression of individual national cultures 
1 Rechtslehre, Part 2, sect. 61. 
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and to the formation of a homogeneous civilization, flat, 
uninteresting, superficial, without roots in the rich treasures of 
the past. This is of course a very real danger. Who would be 
willing to sacrifice the rich variety of national traditions and 
cultures? Just as it would be a much less interesting world, if 
all men were exactly alike in temperament, character and gifts, 
so it would be a much less interesting—and, one might add, a 
much less valuable world—if all nations were reduced to one 
common pattern. No one nation possesses a culture of such 
profound and universal value, that it could be justified in 
imposing it on all other nations, while a culture, that consisted 
of the more superficial and easily detachable elements of 
individual national cultures, would be a pitiful affair. It is 
not mere uniformity which we need. 

Now whether a confederation of free States, or a World- 


State, would inevitably lead to the arid desert of mere uniform- . 


ity or not, it was certainly not Kant’s ambition that the 
federation of States, which he proposed, should achieve this 
end. In the First Supplement to “ Perpetual Peace ” he does 
indeed declare, that Nature “ employs two means to separate 
nations, and prevent them from intermixing: namely, the 
differences of language and of religion,” and he points out, that 
“These differences bring with them a tendency to mutual 
hatred, and furnish pretexts for waging war”; but he goes 
on to introduce an important qualification. When culture 
grows and men attain a “ greater unanimity of principle,” 
then these very factors, which have previously led to wars, now 
lead to a state of peace, which is not produced by the elimina- 
tion of all factors of differentiation, all variety and individual- 
ity, “‘ but is brought into being and secured by the equilibrium 
of these forces in their most active rivalry.” Kant does not 
aim at mere uniformity therefore (the “ churchyard of free- 
dom” he calls a despotism, wherein individual expression is 
eliminated), but at unity, a unity in variety, a balance of 
opposing factors in a rich harmony. 

An interesting feature of Kant’s essay is an “‘ Article,’ which 
treats of a problem that has been of importance in history and 
is doubtless still possessed of topical significance. It runs thus: 
‘* The rights of men, as citizens of the world, shall be limited to 
the conditions of universal hospitality.’’ A strange statement, 
it may seem, to elevate to the rank of being the “ Third 
Definitive Article of Perpetual Peace.” What does Kant 
understand by it? In the first place Kant insists, that we all, as 
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men, as “ citizens of the world,” have the right to be treated 
without hostility by the owner of a foreign territory, which we 
visit. This right exists previously to any federation or cosmo- 
politan constitution; it is aright of nature. ‘‘ The behaviour 
of the Arab Bedouins in the deserts, who think that proximity 
to nomadic tribes constitutes a right to rob, is thus contrary to 
the law of nature.”’ In other words, if a nomadic tribe comes 
into the territory of another people, it has the right to be 
treated without hostility. The stranger may be sent away, “ if 
this can be done without causing his death; but, so long as he 
conducts himself peaceably, he must not be treated as an 
enemy.” When these relations of mutual hospitality come 
under the control of public law, a stage has been reached on the 
way to the goal of a cosmopolitan society. 

In the second place—and this is the interesting observation— 
though the stranger (and so the European in the territory of a 
primitive people) has the right to be treated without hostility, 
he has no further right than to make an attempt at intercourse 
with the inhabitants; he has no right to attempt the spoliation 
of the inhabitants for his private ends. This consideration leads 
Kant to condemn the conduct of the commercial States of 
Europe in primitive lands. “‘ The injustice which they exhibit 
on visiting foreign lands and races—this being equivalent in 
their eyes to conquest—is such as to fill us with horror.” He 
instances America, the negro races, the Spice Islands, the 
Cape, etc., which, on being discovered, were “‘ looked upon as 
countries which belonged to nobody; for the native inhabitants 
were reckoned as nothing. In Hindustan, under the pretext 
of pretending to establish merely commercial depots, the 
Europeans introduced foreign troops;—Oppression of the 
natives followed, famine, insurrection, perfidy and all the rest 
of the litany of evils which can afflict mankind.” “ And this 
has been done,” remarks Kant, “‘ by nations who make a great 
ado about their piety, and who, while they are quite ready to 
commit injustice, would like, in their orthodoxy, to be con- 
sidered among the elect.” If Kant’s strictures would affect the 
conduct of most European Powers in the past, they would also 
obviously affect the Italian invasion of Abyssinia, as also the 
German doctrine of “‘ Lebensraum.” 

Such is Kant’s ideal, the attainment of perpetual peace 
among the nations by the realization of a “ State of nations,” 
or—if that is impracticable—through federation of free States 
in mutual harmony and trust. This ideal was by no means 
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acceptable to all his fellow countrymen. Thus Hegel remarks: 
“* Eternal peace is often demanded as an ideal towards which 
mankind should move. Thus Kant proposed an alliance of 
princes, which should settle the controversies of States . . .”’, 
but “ War has the deep meaning that by it the ethical health of 
the nations is preserved and their finite aims uprooted—war 
protects the people from the corruption which an everlasting 
peace would bring upon it.”! And Count Moltke declared, 
that ‘* Perpetual peace is a dream and not a beautiful dream 
either: war is part of the divine order of the world.’? Von 
Treitscke’s attitude is notorious. He tells us, that war is just 
and moral, whereas the ideal of perpetual peace is unjust, 
immoral and impossible. “Now between such men as Treit- 
schke and Immanuel Kant there is little in common. What 
community of spirit is there between a man who desires a 
peaceful federation of free nations and who holds up as an 
ideal, to which we should endeavour to approximate, the vision 
of perpetual peace, and a man who seeks the exclusive glory of 
his own country and nation, and who derides and rejects the 
vision of perpetual peace—not merely as being impracticable 
but as being undesirable, even if practicable? 

It may occur to some to think, that Kant’s opinions on peace 
and war are merely the result of his moral character and natural 
dislike of violence and oppression, while at the same time they 
are radically inconsistent with his general philosophical posi- 
tion. This would be a mistake. That Kant actually did dis- 
like violence and oppression and desire freedom and peace is 
certainly true; but that this attitude is inconsistent with his 
general philosophic position is hardly to be substantiated. 
When Nietzsche criticizes Kant for the moral preoccupation 
which lies at the root of his thought, he shows more perspicacity 
than some of those who have poured forth the vials of their 
scorn and wrath on the head of the Sage of K6nigsberg. 
Those who find in Kant a spiritual progenitor of Nazism, are 
thinking usually of the important place he accords to Will and 
his doctrine of the autonomy of the will. But what sort of will 
is Kant speaking of? It is the free and rational will of man, not 
a blind instinctive urge, an egoistic drive of subconscious nature. 
The present writer, as already mentioned, holds no brief for 
Kant’s general ethical theory or, in particular, for his analysis of 
the formal element in morality; but in justice to Kant it must 


1 Hegel, Philosophy of Law. 
2 In a letter to Bluntschli, dated December 11th, 1880, 
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be pointed out, that Moral Obligation is for him a fact, that it 
presupposes freedom, that Moral Obligation bears on every 
rational will, and that the dictates of the Moral Law are 
universal. What is there in common between Nazi theory and 
practice on the one hand and the Kantian formulation of the 
moral imperative on the other hand, “So act as to treat 
humanity, whether in thine own person, or in that of another, 
in every case as an end withal, never as means only’? What is 
there in common between Hitler’s “‘ New Order,” and Kant’s 
** Kingdom of Ends’? As for the autonomy of the will, Kant 
does not mean to imply that the individual is the arbitrary 
composer of his own moral law, but that the law is promul- 
gated through man’s reason. He may not leave sufficient place 
for authority, but we are not justified in going on from this fact 
to conclude, that for Kant morality is arbitrary and capricious, 
a matter of expediency, etc. In any case is it likely that the 
Nazis would feel much sincere sympathy with that pure respect 
for the moral law, which Kant proclaims so insistently, with 
the praises of Duty, which he hymns? “ Duty! Thou sublime 
and mighty name that dost embrace nothing charming or 
insinuating, but requirest submission, and yet seekest not to 
move the will by threatening aught that would arouse natural 
aversion or terror, but merely holdest forth a law which of itself 
finds entrance into the mind, and yet gains reluctant reverence 
(though not always obedience), a law before which all inclina- 
tions are dumb, even though they secretly counter-work it; 
what origin is there worthy of thee, and where is to be found the 
root of thy noble descent which proudly rejects all kindred 
with the inclinations; a root to be derived from which is the 
indispensable condition of the only worth which men can give 
themselves? ”! And was it not Kant, who declared: ‘“ Two 
things fill the mind with ever new and increasing admiration 
and awe, the oftener and the more steadily we reflect on them: 
the starry heavens above and the moral law within”??? 

The Nazis subordinate morality, the moral law in the 
abstract and the ordinary moral judgments of mankind, to the 
requirements of political advantage. Kant on the other hand 
declares, that his goal, the covenant of peace among nations, 
is a dictate of the practical reason. “ Reason, from her throne 
of the supreme law-giving moral power, absolutely condemns 


1 Critique of Practical Reason, Part I, Bk. I, Ch. 3. (Abbott, “‘ Kant’s Theory of 


Ethics,” p. 180.) 
3 Ibid., Part 2, conclusion. (Abbott, p. 260.) 
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war as a morally lawful proceeding, and makes a state of peace, 
on the other hand, an immediate duty. Without a compact 
between the nations, however, this state of peace cannot be 
established or assured.”? And let no one suppose that behind 
Kant’s plea for a federation of States, with the ultimate goal of a 
State of nations, a World Republic, there lurks a desire for the 
political hegemony of Prussia. Does he not himself say, that 
it is better not to have such a merging of States “‘ than that all 
the states should be merged into one under a power which has 
gained the ascendency over its neighbours and gradually 
become a universal monarchy.” No, there is a clear-cut dis- 
tinction between the teaching of Kant and the political 
expediency of the Nazis. “ Right must be held sacred by man,” 
says Kant at the end of the first Appendix to his essay, ‘* how- 
ever great the cost and sacrifice to the ruling power. Here is 
no half-and-half course. We cannot devise a happy medium 
between right and expediency, a right pragmatically con- 
ditioned. But all politics must bend the knee to the principle 
of right, and may, in that way, hope to reach, although slowly 
perhaps, a level whence it may shine upon men for all time.” 
In his second Appendix Kant castigates the procedure of 
political expediency; for example, the practice of drawing up 
a treaty in such terms that it can be interpreted to our advan- 
tage, when occasion arises, or the practice of making the 
possible future ascendency of a peaceful State an excuse for its 
destruction. Kant also condemns what he calls the “ philoso- 
phical sin ” of political sophistry, “‘ which is that of holding it a 
trifle easily pardoned that a smaller state should be swallowed 
up, if this be to the gain of a nation much more powerful; 
for such an increase in power is supposed to tend to the greater 
prosperity of the whole world.” We may be sure that Kant 
would have hung his head in shame for his country, if he could 
have heard the excuses offered by the present German Govern- 
ment for the invasion of one peaceful State after another. 
Without subscribing to the general philosophy of Kant, we 
are surely entitled to say, that his respect for the moral law 
does him every credit and sets him far above the opportunist 
rulers of modern Germany, while his conception of perpetual 
peace, to be attained by a federation of free nations in mutual 
harmony, is a sublime and noble vision. The question of its 
practicability or impracticability we leave to others. It may 
be, that it will never be realized; it may be, that it never can 


1 Perpetual Peace, pp. 133-134. 
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be realized—the New Testament does not seem to envisage a 
state of perpetual peace in this world—but, even so, we are not 
excused from striving after the attainment of that end, endea- 
vouring to approximate to it, as far as may be. (Are we 
excused from fighting against sin and propagating the Gospel 
by the fact that the “ tares”’ remain until the Day of Judg- 
ment?) If the nations of Europe had listened to the voice of 
Christ, we should obviously not be in the position we are in 
to-day: we may also say, on a lower plane, that if modern 
Germany had paid more attention to the teaching of Immanuel 
Kant, instead of disregarding the best elements in her past, 
she would not now be disgracing herself in the eyes of all those, 
in whom there still lives a respect for the moral law and the 
ideal of peace and harmony among men of good will. 
F. C. COPLESTON. 








The Shepherd Boy 


Y heart is like a mourning dove 
Because a lonely shepherd lad 
Has pierced it with a look of love 
And I am sad. 


A boy so beautiful and wild 
That yearningly I bade him stay, 
But shyer than a faery’s child 

He slipped away. 


My heart is like a mourning dove 

Because he climbed into a tree 

And with his arms outstretched in love 
He died for me. 


O break, my heart! And so be free 

To follow like a homing dove 

The lad who died upon a tree— 

The shepherd boy whose burning love 
Has conquered me. 


HELEN NICHOLSON. 
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MISCELLANEA 


I, CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES 
I. A ROYAL ABBEY 
Kincs BEAULIEU: A.D. 1204-1538 


MONTH or two ago I revisited Beaulieu and the slight 
remains of its Cistercian abbey. To-day Beaulieu is a small and 
quite charming village on the borders of the New Forest and seeming 
to reflect the quiet and silence of its large Mill Pool and of the 
Beaulieu river that flows down into the Solent. Wecame there in the 
late afternoon with little more than a half hour to spend in the abbey 3 
grounds. The day had been cold, the air was clear, and a luminous ; 
haze lingered in the sky and was vaguely mirrored in the still 
waters. Some miles away barrage balloons hung limply above the 
Solent—a reminder of to-day and war. 

The monastery that came to be known as Beaulieu or Kings 
Beaulieu was founded by one of the least popular and, possibly, 
one of the worst of England’s monarchs: it was dissolved and 
destroyed, three centuries later, by another monarch, almost 
certainly the very worst of them. King John, its founder, was 
scarcely a religious man. Much of his reign was spent in quarrels 
with the Pope and the Church. However, after certain unpleasant 
incidents, he made his peace with the Cistercian monks and planned 
a new monastic foundation. This was commenced, apparently, in 
1203 at Faringdon in Berkshire. There are one or two entries for 
that year in the Royal Roll stating that the Faringdon monks should 
be reimbursed for what they have spent on seed and must be pro- 
vided from the King’s wood with as much timber as they needed to 
make sheepcotes and other necessary houses. 

In the next year, however, the foundation was transferred to 
what is now Beaulieu and, among other properties, the manor of 
Faringdon was annexed to the new abbey. The charter of the new 
foundation was a lengthy and elaborate one and was witnessed by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury and the Bishops of London, Ely, 
Salisbury and Chichester. 

But why—it might be asked—the name “ Beaulieu ”? The Latin 
charter speaks of the church of our Lady “ de Bello Loco Regis 
quam nos fundavimus in Nova Forresta in Suthampteschire,”’ while 
the Annals of Waverley record that the king established a monastery 
“* quod Bellum Locum nominavit ” near the spot on which William 
Rufus had been killed. The district where the abbey was founded 
was, in every probability, completely deserted. There is no refer- 
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ence in Domesday Book to any settlement there. Besides, it was the 
custom for Cistercian abbeys to be set up in remote situations. 
The king, therefore, was not only founding a monastery but was 
also giving it a name. 

** Bellus Locus ”’ that is, in Norman French, “ Beaulieu.”” The 
abbey was established in a beautiful place. Clearly the natural 
setting is meant though there may be a hint also of the beauty of 
cloistered life, as in the verse of the well-known psalm: “‘ Quam 
bonum et quam jucundum habitare fratres in unum.” _ But the 
name can be discovered elsewhere, both in England and in France. 
In A.D. 855 Rodulfe, Archbishop of Bourges, founded an abbey in an 
obscure village of the Limousin. The site chosen was at the en- 
trance to a smiling valley, protected on either side by sun-bathed 
and vine-clad hills. ‘The prelate himself gave it the name of 
** Bellus Locus,” from which were subsequently derived the names 
of Belloc, Belluec, and Beaulieu. This particular institution was 
dedicated to St. Peter and accordingly, since it became to some 
extent famous, it was known as Sanctus Petrus de Bello Loco or, in 
French, St. Pierre de Beaulieu. An even older religious house, which 
had been established in the seventh century by an Irish monk not 
far from Verdun, was re-baptized much later with the title of 
** Beaulicu.”” In 1007 at Loches in the Touraine another monastic 
house appeared with this same name. Its patron was the Count of 
Anjou: and there is extant a diploma of the English King Henry II, 
attributed to the year 1172, which is marked as “ datum apud 
Bellum Locum juxta Lochas.”’ 

So much for France. There it had become common to christen 
new religious houses with some topical name. Thus, during the 
various foundations of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, we can 
find: Bellus Campus (Belchamp or Beauchamp): Bellus Pratus 
(Beaupré): Clara Vallis (Clairvaux): Vallis Clausa (Vaucluse): 
Bellus Mons (Beaumont): Clarus Mons (Clermont) : and many others. 
In England too the same habit can be traced. There was a priory 
of “‘ Bellus Locus ” in Bedfordshire, a priory of “‘ Beaulieu ”’ in the 
diocese of Lincoln, as also in the county of Inverness. With the 
advance of time, the name of “‘ Beaulieu ” came to be spelt in very 
different English ways, e.g. Beaulue, Beauliewe, Beauley, Bewdley 
(as in present-day Worcestershire), Bewley, Beauly. 

The abbey of Beaulieu was begun at a time when the Cistercian 
Order flourished in this country. In 1204, the year in question, 
there were already some 52 Cistercian abbeys, among their number 
being Waverley, Rievaulx, Fountains, Quarr, Buckfastleigh and 
Kirkstall. Two of our more modern Catholic adventures in Eng- 
land have been the revival of the abbeys, Benedictine if not strictly 
Cistercian, of Quarr and Buckfast or Buckfastleigh. The Cistercian 
movement was a revival of the true monastic spirit within the sphere 
of Benedictine monasticism, which began at the close of the eleventh 
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century and received a remarkable impetus from saints like Bernard 
and Stephen Harding. The movement reached England in 1128 
and its first settlement was at Waverley near Farnham in Surrey. 
By the middle of the twelfth century 339 monasteries had been 
started, and fifty of them were in England and Wales. At the end 
of that same century the number had been increased to 525. 

The Cistercian movement was a revival, that is to say, it was a 
reversion to the original and stricter spirit of monastic existence. 
The monasteries were centres of prayer and work: study and 
learning, it is said, were considered as less important. However, 
certain it is that temporal sovereigns favoured the development of 
such houses. They were a kind of spiritual insurance for the ruler 
and his realm. Therefore it is not surprising to find various privi- 
leges accorded to them—and, for our purposes, to the abbey of 
Kings Beaulieu—in medieval records. In 1204 there is a note of 
King John to his treasurer “ to deliver to the abbat 100 marks for 
building our abbey” and a further admonition to William de 
Nevill “‘ that you cause the Abbat of Beaulieu of the New Forest to 
have a golden cup which we committed to you for safe keeping.” 
Another letter, dated two years afterwards, from the king to the 
keepers of his wines at Southampton, commands that “ you cause 
the cellarer of Beaulieu to have one cask of the better sort of wine 
for celebrating masses, and it shall be accounted to you.” 

Henry III, in 1221, ordered his treasurer to “‘ pay from our 
treasury to the Abbat of Beaulieu 50 marks of our gift for the work 
of the church of Beaulieu ’”’: and, writing to the Abbot of Kirkstall 
in 1226, the king enjoined “‘ that you cause the Abbat of Kings 
Beaulieu to have yearly ninety pounds, which you owe to us, for the 
work of his church until we shall have commanded otherwise.”’ 
Later documents in the same reign refer to ‘‘ ten beams for rafters 
in the New Forest ” and “ 20 oaks in the Forest of Savernake ” as 
well as “‘ 20 oaks in the Forest of Bere,” which, by royal command, 
were to be delivered to the monastery of Beaulieu. 

The Beaulieu church, which was begun in 1204, was not finished 
until 1246. The work was commenced, in the normal manner, at 
the East end, where the high altar of the church would stand, and 
was then gradually extended towards the West. It was directed by 
the monks but carried out by the “‘ conversi ” or lay brothers, who 
appear to have led a separate life within the monastery enclosure. 
From time to time they would be replaced by outside labourers: 
the parallel with the re-building of modern Buckfast is significant. 

The general plan of the old abbey buildings is familiar. But to- 
day it is only just possible to trace it. The destruction of the so- 
called Reformation era was so radical that even the local inhabitants 
did not know exactly where the ancient abbey church stood. A 
manuscript in the possession of Baron Montagu of Beaulieu and 
dating from 1780, contains the following entry: ‘‘ The church is so 
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completely destroyed that its very site is a matter of doubt to the 
inhabitants who for most part think it stood in the field at some 
distance from the present parish church (actually in the old refec- 
tory of the monks) and that those walls with gables (i.e. the Wine 
Press) formed a part of it.””. The writer of the manuscript thought 
differently, and with reason. He realized that it was near the 
cloister and he identified its general position “‘ which space is a 
farm yard, has now a cart road running through its centre East and 
West, and the sides filled with pig styes etc. for the use of the farm 
and what was extraordinary notwithstanding the nave has for so 
many years been so much profaned, in many parts sheets of the 
original pavement were plainly to be seen consisting of flower’d 
and ornamentyll tyles.”’ 

To-day the visitor is charmed—not by the condition of the abbey 
buildings (that appals him as soon as he reflects) but by the general 
setting, so full of peace and serenity. It is as though the spirit of the 
Cistercian monks still lingered, in detached protest at the brutality 
and vandalism which destroyed this quiet abode of men of God. 
To appreciate the scanty remains, you must have some notion of 
what a monastery was, and still—thank God—is. Then you can 
reconstruct. The narrow lane between ruined walls, through which 
you enter, comes of a sudden alive. To your left there are the 
buildings of the “‘ conversi”’ or lay brothers. Very soon you turn 
into the cloisters—to-day a modest symphony of grey ruined walls 
and green. It was there, round the four sides, that the monks sat 
to perform their various literary tasks—as they gazed across the 
peaceful garth or garden. Along the cloister outer wall were the 
library, the entrance to the Chapter-house (through the midmost of 
three lovely arches still happily standing): and then, turning 
sharply at the corner, you discover the warming-house and the 
“‘ lavatory” or washing-place, to one side of the great refectory 
door. Above chapter-house and “ Parlour” (meaning here the 
room in which the monks might talk, away from the silence of the 
cloister) ran the dormitory, its rows of modest cells running along 
either side. 

The cloister is a fascinating spot—not for what remains but for all 
that imagination can suggest. A quiet study in grey and green, 
it is touched here and there with bright yellow knots of primroses 
or wild-flowers. Immediately to the north of the cloister stood the 
church. Of this practically nothing is left but, owing to recent 
clearings, it is possible to trace the lines of the venerable building. 
From East to West it measured 336 feet: across the North and 
South transepts the extent was 186 feet. Its ground plan was very 
similar to that of Clairvaux. A presbytery, round the high altar, 
consisted of three straight bays, on either side, with a semi-circular 
apse of six bays, each with its altar. Behind the transepts was the 
monks’ choir: and further back, the main portion of the church, 
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used by the “‘ conversi ”’ and the lay congregation. Portions of the 
south wall remain but these are badly broken. 

The history of Beaulieu speaks of several royal visitors. King 
John was there on not a few occasions. Indeed, the abbey seems to 
have kept up its kingly connections. Hugh, its first or second abbot, 
travelled to Rome more than once—e.g. in 1208 and 1213—on the 
king’s business, which was sufficiently delicate. Abbot Hugh was so 
faithful to the king’s interests that he undertook another continental 
journey in 1222, only to fall ill at the Abbey of La Ferté and die 
there. Short records can be discovered of the accounts allowed to 
the abbot for his travelling expenses. “‘ We command you,” writes 
the king in 1205, “‘ that you cause the Abbat of Beaulieu to have 60 
marks, which he expended in our service at the Court of Rome.” 
Letters, dated 1205 and’ 1206, were addressed to merchants, recom- 
mending them to loan monies to the abbot “‘ whom we have sent 
to Rome upon our business.”” In these same years, the king asked 
the Bailiffs of the Port of Dover to “‘ provide passage to the Abbat of 
Beaulieu with five horses and his men, whom we are sending on our 
affairs, and it shall be accounted to you at the Exchequer.”’ A few 
years afterwards, Henry III is found sending a like injunction to the 
Sheriff of Kent, “ that you cause the Abbats of Beaulieu and of 
Robert’s Bridge, going on our affairs, to have one good ship to 
cross the sea to Graveling, and the cost which you have put to this 
shall be computed to you at the Exchequer.” 

A less exalted connection comes down to us from the earlier years 
of Henry VIII. Abbot Thomas Skevyngton had become very 
unpopular with that monarch because he.-did little to preserve the 
royal game in the New Forest. He was succeeded by John Brown- 
ing, recommended to Cromwell as “‘ a virtuous man, a clean lyver, 
and a good husbonde ”’ (i.e., naturally, administrator). Browning 
had been previously Abbot of Waverley where he had the reputation 
of “‘ always having bene good to the Kinge’s game near unto his 
house.” 

Beaulieu Abbey had four daughter establishments. The first 
was Netley Abbey in Hampshire, founded in 1238; the second, 
Hailes Abbey in Gloucestershire, founded in 1246. About the same 
time was set up the third of these filial houses, namely Newenham 
Abbey in Devon. The fourth much later in origin, was begun 
under King Edward III some distance beyond Aldgate and came 
to be known as St. Mary Graces without the walls of London. 

Like many another large monastic establishment, Beaulieu 
acquired the right of sanctuary. This allowed the monks to harbour 
—either for a specific period or permanently—refugees and even 
criminals, though certain crimes, e.g. sacrilege and treason, were 
excepted. In 1538, the date of the royal seizure of the abbey, there 
were thirty-two men in the sanctuary for debt and various offences, 
and some of them had wives and children with them. The last of 
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the Beaulieu abbots, Thomas Stevens, does not seem to have been 
cast in too heroic a mould, but it is to his credit that he tried to 
make the best possible terms for these refugees. Among more 
historic personages who availed themselves of the abbey’s sanctuary 
may be mentioned Queen Margaret of Anjou, wife of Henry VI, 
after the Yorkist victory at Barnet in 1471. Margaret had landed 
at Weymouth on the very day of the battle. Hearing of the defeat 
and of the death of the Earl of Warwick, she fled to Beaulieu. 
After the same battle the Countess of Warwick, who was at South- 
ampton, took similar refuge in the abbey, where she remained for 
fourteen years, until the accession of Henry VII. Beaulieu also 
harboured the impostor Perkin Warbeck after the failure of his 
Cornish rising in 1497. He was tricked, however, into leaving the 
sanctuary, and subsequently imprisoned and executed. 

The fourth decade of the sixteenth century produced the two acts 
of Parliament that sentenced to death the religious houses of Eng- 
land. The preamble of the first bill for the dissolution of the lesser 
monasteries reads like a speech of Dr. Goebbels on the Nazi trials 
that were staged to discredit the Church in Germany. In fact, 
even in his own field of slanderous propaganda, Goebbels might still 
learn a trick or two from Cromwell and his henchmen. In 1538 
came the turn of the larger houses. Beaulieu Abbey had to be sur- 
rendered to the Royal Commissioners, and in 1539 “ all the house 
and site of the late Monastery of Beaulieu, otherwise Kings Beau- 
lieu in our County of Southampton ” was sold to Thomas Wriothes- 
ley for the sum of £1,350 6s. 8d. 

During the short interval between the surrender of the abbey 
(April 2nd, 1538) and its sale, on July 29th, 1539, to Thomas 
Wriothesley, it appears that many of the abbey buildings were 
pulled down. Both Hurst and Calshot Castles and the two large 
block-houses, erected near Cowes for coastal defence, were con- 
structed, in part, from material brought out of Beaulieu. Together 
with the stone went the lead, and in the Letters and Papers of 
Henry VIII’s reign is an account for “‘ the carriage of stuff, taking 
down stone at the Monasteries of Beaulieu and Quarre.”” Rumours 
of a coming invasion were current in 1539 and 1540, and the follow- 
ing extract from Hall’s Chronicles reminds us very forcibly of 
1940 and 1941: 

Wherefore his Majestie in his own personne, without any 
delay, toke very laborious and painefull journeys towardes the 
sea coastes; also he sent dyvers of his nobles and counsaylors 
to view, and search all the portes and daungers on the coastes, 
where any meete or convenient landyng place might be sup- 
posed as well on the borders of England as also of Wales, and 
in all such doubtfull places his hyghness caused dyverse and 
many bulwarkes and fortifications to be made. 

And so passed the Royal Abbey of Beaulieu, created by the 
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bounty of one sovereign and destroyed—with so many others—by 
the rapacity of another. The Great Gatehouse was incorporated in 
the manor of the Wriothesley family, to which the title of Earls of 
Southampton was given in 1547: the former refectory of the monks 
became the parish church. The remainder was soon demolished. 
A few stretches of wall in the quarters of the “‘ conversi ” and around 
the cloister are all that retell the story of this once famous abbey. 
Quietly whispers the evening breeze amid these ruins. The 
waters of Beaulieu’s river are placid and still. An atmosphere 
remains: it is one of the places ou souffle esprit: there lingers a 
sense of the opus Dei that once was chanted in the abbey church, of 
the peaceful monks labouring in the fields, of Christian charity and 


neighbourliness. 
D.L.K. 


II. A WAR PROPHECY 


T is not so long since the advertisement columns of The Times 

made known to its readers that the flame-throwing tanks of the 
German invaders of France were spoken of by the prophet Joel in the 
words: “‘ Before the face thereof a devouring fire and behind it a 
burning flame: the land is like a garden of pleasure before it, and 
behind it, a desolate wilderness: neither is there anyone that can 
escape it ” (Joel ii, 3-10). Comfort is offered by the same prophet in 
verse 20, “‘ I will remove far off from you the northern enemy; and 
I will drive him into a land unpassable and desert.”’ This war may 
well bring a recrudescence of the prophecy-mongering which was 
witnessed in 1915 and 1916, and one may expect to hear again that 
“there is only one theory which admits the possibility of Britain 
avoiding destruction at the hands of some foreign power such as 
Germany, and that theory is that the British are the descendants of 
the ten tribes which were lost.’ 

Among the papers of the late Father Herbert Thurston, S.J., is a 
letter addressed to him in November 1917, by a French colleague, 
Father Joseph Brucker, directing his attention to a prophecy con- 
cerning England and a future war which was made in 1605 by 
Father Giulio Mancinelli, S.J. Pére Brucker pointed out that, 
though this prophecy figures in the notorious collection of Voix 
Prophétiques made in the nineteenth century by the Abbé Curicque 

1... . Marr Murray, Bible Prophecies and the Present War, London, 1916. With 
all this there is generally combined a lurking hatred of all things Catholic and 
papal, which is brought to overt expression by times of crisis. The book just quoted 
reminds its readers that ‘‘ the old and righteous hatred of Popery has given way to 
the tolerance of ignorance, virile faith has given place to emasculate mockery of 
Christianity. Those who associate with the Antichrist and receive his mark on 
their foreheads will share in his doom. Therefore, to your Bibles, o ye Britons.” 
It may not be unprofitable, therefore, to look into some of the oracles which at 
times receive credence even from Catholics lest it be said that, in attempting to 


remove the mote from the far-seeing eye of the British Israelite, the Catholic is 
content to leave the beam in his own. 
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—among what may fairly be described as a very mixed company—a 
version of the same prophecy is to be found in the Annual Letters of 
the English Province, S.J., for the year 1608. This earlier version is, 
according to Brother Foley, a free translation of a Latin text of the 
prophecy, though in reality the text, which is kept in the Stonyhurst 
archives and which has been used for this article is in Italian. Thus 
it is possible to state that the gap between the making of the pro- 
phecy and our earliest accessible copy is very small. Had Father 
Thurston known of this when he was writing his book on “ The 
War and the Prophets” (published in 1915), he might well have 
admitted this prophecy to the select company—two in number—of 
those prophecies in which he discerned the vague possibility of some 
deeper intuition than was within the powers of the ordinary man of 
prudent character. It is not ascertainable what reply Father 
Thurston made to his French correspondent, but the fact that he 
kept the letter is some indication that he regarded the matter as not 
yet fully cleared up. 

Father Mancinelli (1537-1618) was one of those great men who 
are willing to be eclipsed by their disciples. He began in 1566 the 
first separate noviceship-house of the Society of Jesus—in Rome at 
Sant’ Andrea on the Quirinal—taking with him a small band of 
novices who had lived previously at the Professed House, and 
receiving many more whom time and his training were to make 
famous. Among them were Claud Aquaviva, Stanislaus Kostka, 
Francesco Torres (who had been a Papal theologian at the Council 
of Trent), John Rastall, Fellow of New College, John Hay of 
Dalgety, various others Doctors from Salamanca and Bologna, 
and finally the scape-grace brother of the late Father General, 
Christopher Lainez, who was now making his third attempt to get 
through the noviceship. The influence of this first experiment of 
making a separate establishment for novices upon the subsequent 
practice of the Society and of other religious institutes must have 
been considerable. 

Father Mancinelli, however, after a brief two years in which to 
give the experiment an assurance of permanence, was off to fresh 
fields, and spent the next thirty years journeying as a missionary 
through Turkey, Dalmatia, Poland, Bohemia, Moldavia, Hungary 
and Algeria. It would seem to be characteristic that, though he 
put into writing some of the results of his experience, he did not seek 
to publish them but left at his death a large number of manuscript 
treatises on such diverse topics as the Fear of God, the Instruction of 
Bishops, the Method of Journeying by Sea and Land, and the 
Manner of Understanding the Prophets. No doubt the great vogue 
of Baldassare Castiglione’s manual for the perfect courtier was an 
inspiration to the devout humanist who wished to Christianize the 
great forces which the Renaissance had set free, and hence were 
written the treatises of instruction for Bishops and for wayfarers, 
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but it would be interesting to know more about the guide to the 
Understanding of the Prophets. At all events it is not difficult to 
see why in his old age Father Mancinelli should have been consulted 
by younger men, who were preparing to return to England and to 
labour for the conversion of their country. They would not merely 
be seeking a sign from one whose holiness might give to his state- 
ments the force of oracles, but appealing also to the great mee 
of a far-travelled missioner. 

When first the question about the future religious state of a 
was put to him by Father Oswald Tesimond, Father Mancinelli 
replied that while he never failed to implore God’s mercy on behalf 
of England, it was scarcely fitting to seek a revelation on the future 
state of the Church in that country. On being further entreated, 
Father Guilio said, ‘‘ For your sake I will venture as far as I think 
lawful, and I will at any rate pray that I may know how far it is 
conformable to God’s will to ask for such a revelation.” He then 
spent many days in prayer and penance, and, after some time felt 
moved by God to inquire into the future state of the Church in 
England.* 

On July 14th, 1605, there was experienced the revelation of 
the future of the realm of England, in part on the evening before 
with special feelings of devotion in time of prayer, and in part 
in a dream shown to him by a young man whom he considers 
to be an angel, according to the practice which has been verified 
in his other visions. 

(There follows here a paragraph on his previous practice of pray- 
ing for England, which I omit.) 

There was shown to him the greatness of the King’s sin and 
of that of the heretical Councillors of that realm on many 
accounts in their cruel and insidious persecution of Catholics 
and of the true religion in that kingdom, and that this might be 
the better realized both by themselves and by others, they were 
to be left in the mire of their sins for so many years. For the 
same reason, before the conversion of the country, there would 
be seen dread signs in heaven and on earth, great earthquakes, 
shipwrecks, warfare between the winds, darkness of the 
heavens and the like, and the people, frightened by these signs 
and brought nigh unto death, would then all prostrate them- 
selves trembling on the ground, humbly confessing their sin 
and yielding themselves as if vanquished, and would turn to 
God, begging pardon and mercy, and in that way they would 
obtain it. 

Then in a short while our Lord would choose them and give 


a . The account which follows is translated from his own diary, one page of 
which was copied in September 1643, from the original preserved in the archives 
of the Neapolitan Province, S.J. The copyist was Father Bernardino Pinnaro, 
S.J. This copy is now at Stonyhurst in MSS. Anglia, vi. 68. For a transcript of 
this I am indebted to the kindness of Father P. H. Watts, S.J. 
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them heavenly aid to perform most famous and splendid works 
for the extension of His glory and of the Holy Catholic Church 
of Rome, in particular against the Moslems and pagans, and 
would give such splendour and abundance and prosperity to 
that realm that the peoples would come to see it and to share 
in their happiness, as of old they went to Jerusalem and Rome, 


and that, in order to make known the merits and the glory of 


the saints and faithful people of that realm and their accept- 
ability of God. On the same night, after this vision, it seemed to 
him that he saw the Devil near to his bed on two occasions, and 
each time he sent him away without the slightest fear on his 
part, but rather with dismay on the part of the Devil, saying 
“* Depart from me, Proud one; begone from this place, wretched 
one.” 

The version which Brother Foley printed, made as he said from 
the Latin text is a somewhat free rendering of the document 
translated above. One curious detail has been added to the general 
picture of the portents, and it is not without interest at the present 
time. According to Brother Foley’s version, not even the caverns of 
the earth would afford the people refuge in the period of storms. It 
is just such a detail as this that would be seized upon by the popular 
mind as a motive for accepting the whole narrative, because it 
might seem to foreshadow the use of air-raid shelters. More remark- 
able is Brother Foley’s version of the passage which predicts the 
coming of pilgrims to England for religious motives, as to another 
Rome. He renders it as follows: ‘‘ The central sanctuary of the 
world, which I first established in Jerusalem, and which at present 
hallows the city of Rome, shall be placed in your midst.” This is as 
much as to say that St. Peter’s, if not the Vatican, will be rebuilt on 
Thames-side, an event which, in the present position of the Holy See, 
might be canvassed by some eager spirits. 

It is salutary, if a little disappointing, to learn that the original 
prophecy was by no means so sanguine. Pilgrims were certainly 
to come to England, but out of admiration for the glory of English 
saints, and not for the presence of the Pope in that country. When 
shorn of these interesting glosses, the prophecy would seem to be an 
insight, either prudential or ecstatic, into the growth of that empire 
which was yet an embryo in the days of James I, into the future 
rehabilitation of such martyrs as Thomas More and John Fisher, 
and into such gesta Dei per Anglos in the mission-fields as have not 
yet been realized. The arrival of foreign pilgrims at the shores of 
England is an event which, apart from isolated happenings such as 
the Eucharistic Congress of 1908, it is not easy for us to picture at 
the present day. 

But it can fairly be claimed that none of these four points was, 


1 “ Records of the English Province, (S.J.),” vol. vm, part ii, p. 992. 
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what might be called a “safe bet”’ in 1608, even to a much- 
travelled man, for after all, the example of the Church in Maure- 
tania, Egypt or Cappadocia was there to show that persecution 
could wipe out the Faith in one country utterly and completely, and 
the titles of sees like Winchester and St. Asaph might have become so 
meaningless that they could be given to missionary bishops equally 
with those of Tagaste or Oxyrhynchus. It is hard to explain Father 
Mancinelli’s knowledge on natural grounds, but for a full acceptance 
of any supernatural character it would be necessary to examine the 
whole of his Diarium, which may by now have mouldered away to 
dust in a Naples library. 

When one compares the version of Father Mancinelli’s prophecy 
which was given in the Abbé Curicque’s book with the original, one 
can easily see how the hopes and fears of a later time can colour and 
even deform an original forecast and wrest its meaning away from 
the true line of interpretation, while still preserving some vestiges of 
the original text. ‘The Abbé, whose work is a good example of the 
apocalyptic frenzy which took hold of European Catholics in the 
middle of the last century, claims to have had the prophecy commu- 
nicated to him by a venerable English priest, in whose family it had 
been preserved, at least since 1679, at which date a copy had been 
made of the original document of 1605. The Abbé gives the sub- 
stance of Father Mancinelli’s vision: he clothes the angel in white, 
makes the storms and earthquakes of the vision into a prelude of the 
Last Judgment, elaborating the details, and then recounts the re- 
pentance of the English people. Nothing is said of the coming of 
Pilgrims to England as to the central shrine of Christendom, and the 
Abbé continues: ‘‘ Let us now see the meaning of this vision, accord- 
ing to the holy Jesuit. After the apostasy of the nation as a conse- 
quence of the acts of its rulers, Father Mancinelli recognized that 
England was to endure cruel persecution, religious and civil, but that 
God would one day choose that country to do great things on behalf 
of the Catholic Faith, especially in regard to Turks and pagans, and 
that with the aid of His grace the English converts would win the 
admiration of the whole world, etc., etc.” 

It is not difficult to see that the good Abbé was looking to the 
continued success of the Oxford movement to provide the fulfilment 
of his interpretation of the prophecy. He was no doubt free from any 
conscious deception but was the victim of what to-day we call 
“ wishful thinking.”” He was writing in 1871, and could doubtless 
see the enormous extent to which the English language was being 
spread over the world, and at the same time he must have shared in 
the general expectation that the second wave of conversions from 
Oxford would be greater than the first. Even so he did not manu- 
facture the prophecy de toutes pieces, as we might have been tempted to 
think, had not the original been available. 

J. H. CREHAN. 





II. OUR CONTEMPORARIES 


Biackrriars: July, 1941. More’s History of the Passion, by 
Vincent McNabb, O.P. [A very sympathetic commentary 
upon St. Thomas More’s “ History of the Passion,” translated 
out of the Latin by his grandaughter, Margaret Basset, and now 
re-edited. | 

BroTEria: June, 1941. O Santo Padre e a Companhia de 
Jesus. [The full text of Pope Pius XII’s address on the Society 
of Jesus, delivered to a large audience on April 27th.] 

Catuouic Citizen: July-August, 1941. The Battle of Africa, 
by Mabel Shaw. [An admirable paper, based upon twenty-five 
years of work and experience in Northern Rhodesia. ] 

CaTHo.ic HERALD: July 5, 1941. A Catholic Confederation in 
Central Europe. [Contains several interesting suggestions, 
made by the Polish Army Bishop, Mgr. Gawlina, concerning 
reconstruction in Central Europe. ] 

Ciercy Review: July, 1941. St. George’s Cathedral, South- 
wark, by Rev. Bernard Kelly. [Father Kelly gives us the early 
history of St. George’s, that monument of London Catholicism 
from the 1840’s.] 

Dusuin REview: July, 1941. The Seven Principles of the New 
Radicalism, by F. R. Hoare. [Has some cogent and lively 
reasoning on the need for moral principles in economic life that 
will both safeguard freedom and still allow direction of effort.] 

IrtsH Rosary: July, 1941. But Why Catholic Reading? by 
Stephen J. Brown, S.J. [Gives a number of reasons why Catholics 
should not neglect Catholic literature. ] 

REvisTA JAVERIANA: April, 1941. La Fuerza Expansiva de la 
Iglesia Catolica, by Eduardo Ospina. [A detailed study of the 
expansive vitality and vigour of the Church, with special reference 
to South America. ] 

Rock: April and May, 1941. The Catholic Centenary of Hong 
Kong, by T. Ryan, S.J. [Contains an interesting account of the 
development of missionary work in Hong Kong.] 

Stupigs: June, 1941. Camada : 1641-1941, by Henry Somerville 
[A timely study of the Canadian situation and of Canadian 
problems, to celebrate the tercentenary of the foundation of 
Quebec. ] 

TABLET : July 5, 1941. The Fundamental Aims of the War. 
[A thoughtful editorial examines the questions raised by Ger- 
many’s attack upon Russia and relates them to our own war 
purposes. ] 

THoucnT: July, 1941. Henri Bergson: Spiritual and Literary 
Influences, by Fernard Vial. [Bergson’s many-sided influence 
is traced on Péguy, Riviére, Psichari, on Maeterlinck, the 
French Symbolists and Proust, along with many others. ] 
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REVIEWS 


1—MORE INTERNATIONAL BOOKS? 


HORTLY before the publication of his latest book Mr. Glasgow 

mentioned its title to a foreign diplomat in London. “ Diplo- 
macy and God,” queried the diplomat, ‘‘ why what have those two 
todowith oneanother?”’ “That” answered Mr. Glasgow “is what I 
propose to show in my book.” And show it Mr. Glasgow does, in a 
round condemnation of the folly and shortsightedness of what 
passes for “‘ diplomacy.” By “diplomacy” he means not the 
technique of representation abroad but “ the spirit, the methods 
and the results of ‘ civilized ’ contact between the nations.” Diplo- 
matic practice has traditionally ignored God: in other words has 
tried to play Hamlet without the Prince. “ Hence the quite turgid 
tale of muddle and disaster that is the unvarying substance of 
diplomatic history. Yet ordinary men (diplomats included) in 
their heart know that if we ignore God, we reap a Godless harvest; 
and that late or soon, we are thereby driven back to God.’”’ The 
only workable principles in Realpolitik, he continues, are to be 
found in the Sermon on the Mount: “scientifically and on an 
exact calculation of practical factors it is obvious that unselfishness 
—crude and unadorned—is the only means whereby there can be any 
satisfaction in any human cause whatsoever.” 

Mr. Glasgow’s book is challenging and outspoken. And for 
these qualities we welcome it. His analysis of the past two decades 
of world history is interesting, occasionally very witty, and fre- 
quently acute. His general argument that moral principles have 
to be brought into international dealings is unanswerable. 

On certain points we have sharply to disagree. Can we accept, 
for example, the sincerity of the Soviet Union’s peace and security 
proposals in the Litvinov days? And then one puts down the book 
with the general impression that, in the author’s eyes, Britain is 
more to blame for the “ two Anglo-German wars ”’ than Hohen- 
zollern or Nazi Germany. I am not sure that Mr. Glasgow desires 
to convey this impression: but convey it he does. True, he gives 
the Germans several hard knocks but he speaks of the 1904 Entente 
Cordiale as “ one of the fatal blunders of all history’: this is a 
strong assertion and it suggests even more. In like manner he 
deplores the guarantees given in 1939 to Poland. 

1“ Diplomacy and God,” by George Glasgow. Longmans. Pp. ix, 237. 
Price: 7s. 6d. net. 1941. 

“The Catholic Church and International Order,” by A. C. F. Beales. Allen 
Lane Penguin Books. Pp. 192. Price: 6d. m1. 


“The Vatican and War in Europe,” by 
Pp. xxv, 217. Price: 7s. 6d. net. 1941. 


is Gwynn. Burns and Oates. 
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The solution he offers is that of a new League of Nations con- 
stituted, in the first place, by the seven ‘“‘ Great’? Powers—Japan, 
Russia, Germany, Great Britain, the United States, France and 
Italy. The immediate function of this new League would be to 
proceed to “ the total, universal and permanent disarmament of 
the whole world,” and each of these Powers would be disarmed by 
representatives of the other six. Limitation of armaments he 
considers to be no solution at all. But surely, until a completely 
new spirit of confidence be created in international relations, 
countries can be kept in a disarmed condition only by force of arms. 
As long as this confidence is wanting, you would have not only to 
disarm but also to de-industrialize the Great Powers. Factories 
are every bit as big a menace as armouries: heavy industry and 
chemical products are the resources of modern war. Pope Benedict 
XV, inveighing against the dreadful consequences of the race for 
armaments, suggested that they should and must be limited to the 
reasonable requirements of every country—for internal order, 
communications, and the like. Finally, in an interesting volume, 
we notice some misplacing of emphasis as in the declaration that 
Christian truth is “ pacifist and non-resistant.” 

Mr. A. C. F. Beales has a less startling solution to offer. A new 
society of peoples must be established on the principles of the 
Natural Law and of justice and charity: but only those States 
which can publicly subscribe to this basis can have any place in an 
International Association formed upon it. There must be “ terms 
of subscription”’: and the higher they can be set, the better. 
Certain countries have eliminated the danger of war from their 
relationship. It is unthinkable between the U.S.A. and ourselves: 
the States-Canadian frontier has been undefended since 1814. 
This, argues Mr. Beales, is due to various factors which must be 
brought into the post-war settlement : certain standards that mean 
something to those who subscribe to them, a common ethos clearly 
understood, a set of obligations that are believed to be superior to 
any loss of sovereignty involved in acknowledging them. The new 
world order, therefore, will have to commence, not everywhere at 
once, but within the territorial limits of those parts of the globe 
that can put up the required moral subscription. 

This is a very sound conclusion. Indeed, the whole of Mr. 
Beales’s volume, appearing neatly in ‘‘ Penguin Special” format, 
deserves attentive reading. For it is crammed full with good matter, 
beginning with a review of the pre-war years under the headings of 
** Politics,” “‘ History,” and ‘‘ Philosophy ” and then proceeding, in 
interesting transition, to an exposition of the Church’s teaching on 
international affairs. The book is admirably documented with 
references to traditional authorities such as Suarez, Vittoria and 
Taparelli d’Azeglio as well as to moderns like Dawson, de la Briére 
and Eppstein. And we are given a glance through the spectrum of 
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the ‘‘ blue-printists ” of to-day, from Lord Lloyd through Wickham 
Steed to Wells and Cole. 

On the whole the author is happier in treating of “‘ Peace ”—the 
positive side, as he terms it—than of “‘ War.” The account he gives 
us of the peace efforts of Benedict XV and Pius XII is excellent 
and very timely. But his analysis of the early Christian reaction to 
military service seems to me somewhat faulty: for there is strong 
evidence that the average third-century Christian did not meditate 
long and lovingly upon the “ civilization ” aspect of the Roman 
Empire. That consideration developed later, with and after 
Constantine. Except in the strictly spiritual sense, Christian third- 
century literature took as gloomy a view of the world as did that of 
the pagans. This is, however, a minor point. The book is admir- 
able, will do great good, and should be bought in thousands. 

Mr. Denis Gwynn has often written of recent Papal history, and 
his latest book describes the peace policy of Benedict XV, Pius X 
and Pius XII. It is an interesting review of the past thirty years 
from the Vatican point of view, and is touched with a certain 
melancholy and the sense of impending tragedy. The book was 
apparently published in Eire in 1940, which explains the fact that 
it brings us no further than the Italian entry into the war. Mr. 
Gwynn presents his narrative in a judicious and slightly detached 
manner. It is a story of the evils of one war, unanalysed and 
unremedied, the shortsighted policies of the years between, and the 
second outbreak. And all the time there come the warnings, the 
guidance, the appeals of the Supreme Pontiffs. 

Considerable stress is laid on the great development of the 
Church in the American and other Continents with the result that 
the former balance of the Church’s hierarchy has been quite trans- 
formed. In 1939 the combined total of bishops or apostolic vicars 
and prefects in North and South America was little less than the 
number of bishops in Europe. The combined total of the other 
Continents is nearly the same, so that Europe is reduced to roughly 
one-third of the whole hierarchy, instead of having a clear majority 
over all the other Continents together. ‘To regard the Vatican, 
Mr. Gwynn insists, as a European institution committed to support 
of one side or the other in the present war is to ignore the wider 
aspects of the Church which have under recent Popes become more 

and more important. j-M. 





2—EDUCATION: FOR YOUTH AND ADULT?! 
” DUCATION,” says Sir Richard Livingstone, “is a hand- 
maid to the art of living and to conceive it otherwise is to 
reduce it to a mere activity of the intelligence.” From this definition 


1 The Future in Education, by Sir Richard Livingstone. Cambridge University 
Press. Pp. 127. Price: 3s 6d. net. 1941. 
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it follows that the most essential quality of any book on Education 
is to reflect the personality and outlook of one who knows something 
of the art of living. This particular book has about it an! atmo- 
sphere, a clear and mellow light, an undercurrent of sounds once 
heard and always loved which will be readily recognized by those 
whose feet have also trodden the paths in which the author has 
strayed. In his company we walk with Wordsworth on the heights 
above Tintern Abbey; we haunt with Newman the Oxford 
colleges; across the ages we hear the voice of Christian humanists 
or sit, spell-bound, at Plato’s feet. We are made to realize “ that 
the spiritual life of Europe, its civilization in the full and deep sense 
of the word, comes from two sources and only two, Greece and 
Palestine ” (p. 111). We feel that we are in the presence of a 
thinker who sees in history “ the faces of human beings engaged in 
the common struggle of humanity towards better things ” (p. 78); 
of a lover of men for whom “ the prior task of Education is to inspire 
and to give a sense of values ”’; of a seer to whom “ poetry is vision, 
and at its best, vision from the Lord ”’ (p. 84). 

Mere idealism will not, however, make a great educator. It 
is necessary to base one’s theories upon sound psychological 
principles and to know, further, how to translate both theories and 
principles into the practical organization of daily life. Sir Richard’s 
main premise startles one into enquiring why it has never been 
adequately faced before. His chief argument is that only adult 
education can transform a life, because it only is given to “‘ students 
who desire it, who have the mental development to receive it, and 
who have the experience of life necessary to value and interpret it.” 

He goes on to assert that “‘ nearly all the money spent on elemen- 
tary education is wasted, because the system is, on the face of it, 
absurd ” (p. 2). He does not undervalue the mental discipline, the 
first early preparation for intellectual development, or the training 
of character given in these schools, but he speaks of such good 
effects being wasted because the majority of the pupils are with- 
drawn from all educational influence before their powers are 
matured. ‘“‘ I doubt,” he suggests, “ if any candid person who has 
been a teacher or a pupil in a secondary school, feels that the 
returns correspond to the labour, time and money spent ” (p. 37), 
and he advocates as a remedy what he calls “ the cross-fertilization 
of theory and experience.” Therefore, he pleads for part-time 
education for those who have begun their practical apprenticeship 
in life. He demands secondary and University studies for those 
capable of deriving profit therefrom, but he recognizes that young 
students are merely learning to play “the great game of the 
intellect ” (p. 20). 

The adult population needs education, argues Sir Richard. 
And who would disagree? Without it, we settle down in life “ with 
the opinions in religion, conduct and politics that we acquired at 
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school or University ” (p. 93). Brief hours of reading and study do 
something, but everyone needs periods of real leisure for reflexion, 


‘“‘ needs, at times, to look round . . . to see his occupation as a 
whole, and that occupation’s place in the wider scheme of things ”’ 
(p. 101). 


As a working model of adult education, the author speaks with 
appreciation of the People’s High Schools in Denmark. They have 
three secrets of success: they are for adults, they are residential, 
and they give an education which is “ essentially a spiritual force.”’ 
Having shown that “‘ important and interesting as theories are, for 
practical purposes achievements are more instructive since they 
show what is possible with human nature and in the actual world ” 
(p. 43), he describes these schools where students eager to learn 
and matured by actual contact with the realities of life, master in 
three to five months what a normal school boy would take an equal 
number of years to acquire. He stresses the educative influence of a 
pleasant and scholarly environment and of the impact of mind 
upon mind: but above all he values the spiritual element which 
underlies the teaching given in these schools. ‘‘ The diagnosis of 
our disease is not difficult. It is a sickness of the spirit, the loss on 
the one hand of the spiritual elements which should order life, 
discipline and overrule discordant or unworthy elements, and bring 
unity, purpose and direction into it ” (p. 111). 

Some comment might be made upon details of organization 
suggested but not fully worked out by the author. One point to 
query is whether a few months in a residential college could really 
educate with any lasting or deep influence. Might not a short term 
of residence give that dangerous possession of “ a little learning ” 
which is so often accompanied by a vast deal of pretension? But 
Sir Richard is not concerned only with the people’s education, he 
would have all thinking men and women make pauses in their lives 
and go into a kind of “ retreat,’’ where they would acquire a fresher 
adaptation to life. Thus would they solve one of “ the great pro- 
blems of the age, the problem how to keep the middle-aged young ”’ 
(p- 92). 

We can be truly grateful to one who has so clearly affirmed 
our need for the things of the spirit, for those almost forgotten 
ideals of ancient days: and we can fully appreciate the hope of an 
education which “‘ might help to bring some order into the spiritual 

chaos of to-day and to create a democracy which had ‘ meat and 
raiment,’ but in which the life was more than the meat and the body 
than the raiment.” 


’ 


M.O L. 
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3—THE KNIGHTS OF ST. JOHN! 


HE Knights Hospitallers of St. John of Jerusalem were 
founded in the eleventh century to succour pilgrims in Jerusa- 
lem. It was soon seen that protection from the Moslem was as 
necessary for the pilgrims as was medical care. Thus the nursing 
order became also a military order. The Moslem advance into 
Europe forced the order from Jerusalem to Acre, thence to Cyprus 
and Rhodes, and finally to Malta. The fame of the Knights 
Hospitallers is intimately linked with the great hospitals they 
established at these places and with their heroic defence of them. 
After remaining in Malta for 207 years, they were ejected by 
Napoleon, and their headquarters was fixed eventually at Rome. 
In 1306 the island of Rhodes was taken from the Greeks by the 
Knights, and there the order assumed sovereign rights with its own 
laws, army, navy, coinage and ambassadors. The general purpose 
of the order—the care and protection of poor and sick—made its 
establishment in most European countries both desirable and 
attractive to medieval chivalry. It was shortly after their arrival in 
Rhodes that the Grand Master divided the order into eight Langues, 
that is languages or countries. 
' The English Langue was practically destroyed by the legislation 
and spoliation of Henry VIII and Elizabeth. Some three hundred 
years later, steps were taken to revive it. After protracted negotia- 
tions with the authorities at Rome, the gentlemen in England 
declared the English Langue to be revived. The Master of the order 
in Rome refused to recognize it. At the present time King George 
VI is the Sovereign Head of the Order of St. John of Jerusalem in 
the British realm, and it has branches throughout the Empire. 
This independent section of the order has grown rapidly in this 
century. It supports theSt. John’s Clinic and Institute of Physical 
Medicine, and an excellent Ophthalmic Hospital in Jerusalem, 
while its sub-divisions, the St. John’s Ambulance Association, the 
Brigade and the Nursing Division, are very familiar in our cities. 
Until 1867 there was no group of the Military Order of Malta in 
Great Britain. In that year a number of English knights under- 
took assistance to the Hospital of St. John and St. Elizabeth in 
London (established in 1856). In 1875 was formally established the 
British Association of the Sovereign Sacred Military Order of St. 
John of Jerusalem. The Association of the Irish Knights of Malta 
was created in 1932. ‘* These two associations are integral branches 
of the Sovereign Military Order of Malta, and are not to be con- 
fused with the independent British Order of St. John ” (p. 221). 
Colonel Hume’s book contains an account of the order’s history 
from the beginning until 1940. Its arrangement is not exactly a 
clear one. For example, the medieval history of the English Langue 


1 Medical Work of the Knights Hospitallers of St. John of Jerusalem, by Lieut.-Colonel 
E. E. Hume. Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press. Pp. 300. Price: $3.00. 1940. 
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is to be discovered in the portion that deals with the general history 
from 1530 to 1798. It would be better to speak of the book as a 
chronicle rather than a history. The relation of cause and effect is 
frequently ignored, and events do not always speak for themselves. 
The reasons for the varying fortunes of the order through what 
appear to be centuries of gradual decline are not discussed. There 
is not as much medical information in the volume as one might have 
expected in a work produced by an institute of medical history. 
Not enough is said about medieval hospitals and medieval medicine 
or of the order’s contribution to medical knowledge and practice. 
Was the order progressive or was it content with the accepted 
methods? Did it produce doctors, nurses, or both? Were its hos- 
pitals sufficiently numerous and well-equipped? It is not easy to 
appraise the order’s work owing to lack of references in contem- 
porary documents. . 

The book contains long quotations from documents of various 
kinds. These might have been treated more effectively in a series 
of footnotes or even appendices. As it is, the narrative is frequently 
interrupted. But, on the whole, the book is well printed and pro- 
duced. There are many illustrations, some of them, however, 
poorly finished. Colonel Hume and the Johns Hopkins University 
are to be congratulated on what must be a pioneer work. 

E. J. MCD. 





4—CHRISTIAN ISSUES AND THE WAR! 


R. LANDAU has a decided descriptive gift. His introductory 

chapters are vivid and interesting. They record his impres- 
sions of both Hitler and Mussolini, at an earlier stage in their 
careers. He advances the suggestion that Hitler is ‘‘ mediumistic,”’ 
i.e. that he is the agent—whether fully or only half conscious—of 
evil powers. I have heard Germans before the war put this far 
more bluntly and state that Hitler was definitely ‘‘ possessed.” 
There are several signs which confirm this diagnosis. 

Of the Germans Mr. Landau has much to say, and some of it is 
very acute. He warns Englishmen against that easy distinction 
between the Nazis and the rest. He shows very well that to-day’s 
racial doctrines are only a cruder and more violent form of the 
general theme of the Germans’ superiority to other peoples. The 
terms Herrenvolk and Lebensraum are the modern equivalent of 
Deutsches Recht, Deutsches Wesen and of Kaiser William’s Platz in der 
Sonne. Hitler—he argues and with considerable force—is as little 
an anomaly in the history of the German people as was William II 
or Bismarck or Frederick the Great. Mr. Landau has some pene- 
trating remarks on German lying and duplicity, on the lack of 


1 We Have Seen Evil, by Rom Landau. London, Faber and Faber. pp. 248. Price 
7s. 6d. net. 1941. 
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proportion and common sense that is evident in the Teuton record. 
He insists that South and North Germans have followed and 
supported the Nazi movement and that we must beware of facile 
distinctions between the Prussian and the non-Prussian. Up to a 
point he is correct. The Nazi system is a damnable blend of 
Prussian efficiency and South-German romanticism. 

Occasionally he goes too far, as when he hints that Germany was 
untouched by Christian influence until the Middle Ages. Here he is 
reminiscent of Sir Robert Vansittart, and he quotes Tacitus to no 
very apparent purpose. For “‘ Germany ” one must read “ Prus- 
sia.”” For there does remain a gulf between the Saupreussen, as they 
were frequently called, and the various Musspreussen. Actually Mr. 
Landau does recognize this differentiation when he is speaking of 
the post-war Europe. Before the French débacle, the war was 
referred to occasionally as the victory of the Boche over the German: 
and there is much truth in this judgment. 

Mr. Landau is sometimes unfortunate in his parallels. Contrast- 
ing English with German Christianity, he recalls the declaration of 
St. Thomas More, “ I am a loyal servant of my country, but God’s 
servant first ’: he forgets to add that it was because of this declara- 
tion that St. Thomas More was put to death in this our England. 
His argument from Athens and Sparta is very lame: for, in spite 
of the eloquence of Pericles, Sparta won the Pelopennesian war. 

On Christianity he has a number of good, if somewhat vague, 
things to give us. He is obviously sincere and he is quite right in 
regarding this struggle as one of Christian, broadly Christian, 
against thoroughly anti-Christian forces. But his notion of Chris- 
tianity is divorced entirely from what he calls ‘‘ the churches.” 
What is one to make of the following sentences? ‘“‘ Christianity is 
the religion of all. It cannot possibly belong to one Church ” : 
** most of the basic truths of Christianity are common to all the great 
religions, Islam, Buddhism, Taoism, Judaism”: “ the compul- 
sions and persecutions in the name of Christianity belong to the 
history of the Churches, and have nothing whatsoever to do with the 
creed whose name they may have borne.”’ And so on, and so on. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Landau has a hazy notion of Christianity. 
He equates it with individualism. Much of what he writes is worth 
reading. But he has the fault, common to so many modern writers, 
of thinking that anyone is qualified to speak of Christianity, provided 
it be done in a sufficiently vague and woolly way. 

Against one of the author’s conclusions we must protest. Offering 
as evidence nothing more tangible than a quotation from Dr. Karl 
Adam in a Swiss newspaper, he asserts that the Catholic Church in 
Germany has found no difficulty in “ replacing its adherence to 
God by one to Germany and her Fiihrer.”” The sentence is as 
impertinent as it is incorrect. Mr. Landau would be well advised 
to consult the record of Catholic opposition to Nazi pressure, as 
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given in “ The Persecution of the Catholic Church in the Third 
Reich.” 

The book merits attention. It reveals idealism and is on the right 
lines. But it would have been a far better book had there been a 
deeper understanding of the Christian position. 

F.M. 








Thou wast walking in thy own ways a vagabond; straying 
through wooded places, through rough places, torn in all thy 
limbs. ‘Thou wast seeking a home, a place of settlement of thy 
spirit, where thou mightest say, all things are well; and might say 
this in security, at rest from all uneasiness, from every trial—in a 
word from every bondage of thy spirit; and thou didst not find it. 
What did I say? Did one come to thee to show thee the way? 
There came to thee the Way itself, and thou wast set therein by no 
preceding merits of thine; for clearly thou wast straying. What? 
Since the time thou did’st set foot therein, dost thou now direct 
thyself? Doth He that taught thee the way now leave thee? 


(St. Augustine. Sermon Jn Ps. LXX.) 


He gave us a nature, that we might be; He gave us a soul, that 
we might live; He gave us a mind that we might understand; 
He gave us foods, that we might sustain mortal life; He gave us 
light from the sky, waters from the earth. But ail these things are 
gifts common to the good and the wicked. If He has given all these 
things also to the wicked, does He reserve nothing special for the 
good? Assuredly He does. And what is this? “‘ Eye hath not seen, 
nor ear heard; neither hath it risen up in the heart of man.” 
Now that which rises up into the heart of man was below the heart 
of man, and therefore it rises up into the heart, since above it is 
the heart to which it is rising. The heart rises to that which He 
reserves for the good. Not that which rises up into thy heart, but 
that to which thy heart rises: that is what God reserves for thee. . . . 
Look what it is that God reserves for the good alone, whom never- 
theless He Himself has made good. Look what it is. Our reward 
is concisely defined through the Prophet: “I will be their God: 
and they shall be My people.” For a reward He promises Himself 
to us. . . . He gives Himself to us, and it is enough for us. May 
He give Himself to us and satisfy us. 


(St. Augustine. Sermon cccxxxi.) 
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SHORT NOTICES 


ScRIPTURAL 


E are happy to think that biblical knowledge is advancing 

among our clergy andamong ourfaithful, and with the number 
of our licentiates in Holy Scripture steadily increasing, we could wish 
for nothing better than to see one of them presenting a vivid sketch 
of such a prophet as Jeremiah. Knowledge of the language, study 
of the history and archaeology, familiarity with the Catholic litera- 
ture of the subject, with opportune explanations of the biblical 
doctrine about prophecy and some other relevant subjects—all this 
might go to the making of a striking book, and perhaps win the 
reader’s confession that truth can be stranger than fiction. Father 
Hubert van Zeller in his Jeremias: Man of Tears (Sands: 
6s. net) does not appear to have ventured very far in such pre- 
liminary studies, but he has made himself at home with the text 
which he has interpreted in his own vivid way, in a manner likely, 
at all events, to interest his reader. ‘‘ It is easy to reconstruct the 
scene,” he writes in one place, “ in fact it is rather difficult not to ” 
(p. 41). The sentence strikes one as rather typical. One almost 
wishes that it were a little more difficult. Yet even so we find 
emerging the picture of a man of sorrows, type of Him to whom the 
title was to belong in all its fulness. 


SOCIOLOGICAL 


We welcome a third edition of Monsignor Cronin’s Primer of 
the Principles of Social Science (H. M. Gill, Dublin: 2s. 6d. 
net). In these days when so much attention is being given to the 
application of Christian principles to social problems, its re- 
appearance is distinctly valuable. It was intended as a text-book 
for boys and girls in their last years at school. As such, it is a slightly 
forbidding book and requires some presentation on the part of 
teachers: otherwise it will be stiff going. For adults, it provides an 
admirable compendium. There are excellent chapters—on the 
place of the family in modern society, on private property, on the 
production and division of wealth. Distributists will not like the 
author’s statement that an enormous portion of the productiveness 
of modern industry is due to invention and administrative ability. 
The direct sympathetic strike is declared unlawful by Dr. Cronin. 
And he would commit himself to the judgment that in a well- 
regulated State the rate of interest ought to be fixed by the Govern- 
ment. On the whole, Monsignor Cronin maintains the just balance 
between opposing systems, and he does well in reminding readers 
that the present tax system is a real transfer of wealth. One or two 
expressions such as “ polygyny ” (p. 8), ‘‘ polygynous household ” 
(p. 8), “ heterocentric ” (p. 49) are a trifle awkward. 
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SHORT NOTICES 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 


The name of F. A. Forbes is well known to a wide circle of readers 
as the author of a series of spiritual biographies. This gifted writer 
died in 1936. In Mother Forbes of Craiglockhart, by Margaret 
T. Monro (Macdonald, Edinburgh: 3s.), we are given a sympathetic 
memoir. Mother Forbes, a religious of the Sacred Heart, was a 
Highlander and a convert from Presbyterianism. To some South- 
erners such qualities might sound a little austere, but if they read 
this biography of one who was “a true Scotswoman and a true 
religious,” they will be charmed with her gifts of friendship, gaiety 
and originality, and her childlike spirituality. This is a book to 
recommend to one’s friends who are still “‘ separated brethren,” for 
while it stresses the good qualities of those outside the Fold, it shows 
that their true perfection can be realized only within the Church. 

St. Anthony of Padua, by Fflorens Roch (B.O. and W.: 1s. 3d.) 
is a simple and attractively written life-story of the popular Francis- 
can, who, for all his Portuguese birth, education and ordination, 
came to resemble so closely the Poor Man of Assisi. Two interesting 
features in his life, brought out here with much sympathy and under- 
standing, are the Saint’s surprising vocation from the Augustinian 
Canons to the Friars Minor, and the apparent sterility of all his 
life and work until the last few years of apostolate. No more sym- 
pathetic patron could be found for those whose efforts to do good 
are persistently thwarted by ill-health and other obstacles. The 
life of St. Anthony contains lessons of such exalted sanctity that it is 
a pity that this charming account of that life should become, in 
parts, a trifle naive and childish. 


PASTORAL. 


A few months ago the Church Times paid a remarkable tribute to 
Cardinal Hinsley. “‘ It is remarkable,” so ran the tribute, “ that 
His Eminence should in a very short time have come to be recognized 
as one of the authoritative spokesmen, not only of his own Church 
but of English Christians generally. He has succeeded to the mantle 
of Manning which for different reasons neither Cardinal Bourne nor 
Cardinal Vaughan was able to wear. And it is significant that one 
of the few Mr. Wendell Willkie has called on this week is the Arch- 
bishop of Westminster.’”” The Church Times went on to draw a 
parallel between the Cardinal’s influence and leadership and the 
less striking example given by the heads of the Church of England. 

A glance at a collected volume of His Eminence’s war-time 
addresses and pastorals which Messrs. Burns and Oates have 
recently published with the general title of The Bond of Peace 
(6s. n.) will soon reveal some of those qualities that have helped to 
secure the Cardinal’s profound and widespread influence. A note of 
sincerity runs through them which makes an instant appeal. Here, 
would think the normal reader, is someone who feels deeply and 
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earnestly what he is saying. It is not the rounded phrase, the 
finished expression, that here are most in evidence, though the 
various addresses are admirably conceived: it is the heartfelt 
appeal to a sense of fairness and justice, the emphasis on what is best 
in human experience, and above all the urgent call to his country- 
men, whether Catholic or non-Catholic to turn to God and to work 
together for the building of a ‘‘ New Order ” which shall be the old 
order purified and renovated. His Eminence. has also the gift of 
speaking personally to the audience he has in mind. There is 
established that personal contact which makes all the difference to 
the value of an address but which it is no easy task to realize. 
Cor ad cor loquitur, heart speaks to heart. 

The addresses contained in this volume are of various lengths and 
were delivered on various occasions. They include a pleasing broad- 
cast to New Zealand expressing His Eminence’s regret that the war 
has prevented him from attending the New Zealand Eucharistic 
Congress : a charming talk to South America on the historical 
worth of Latin culture : Lenten and Advent pastorals from the 
commencement of the war : short sermons spoken on the National 
Days of prayer : and finally a number of addresses on the general 
theme of the Sword of the Spirit. ‘Those who have had any experi- 
ence of this new movement will know only too well how much it 
owes, and must continue to owe, to the Cardinal’s interest, sympathy 
and enthusiastic guidance. Its purpose is the purpose of the 
addresses of this volume: to make the people of this country 
understand, whether they be Catholic or non-Catholic, the vital 
Christian issues that are at stake in the present world conflict and to 
draw them together to re-plan their own lives, and to help to re-plan 
the social and public life of this country on sane and solid Christian 
lines. His Eminence’s addresses should be widely read. In some 
cases this will mean “ be re-read” since many of them will have 
been seen or heard before. The volume is an admirable tribute to 
His Eminence’s leadership and influence in this country. 


VERSE. 


John Millington Synge was one of the truly significant figures 
in the Irish literary revival. And yet all his plays—together with 
selected poems and some prose extracts—can be contained in a new 
Everyman volume, No. 968 in that admirable series, entitled Plays, 
Poems and Prose of J. M. Synge (J. M. Dent: 2s. 6d. n.). The 
plays are six in number and include the two longer items, “‘ The 
Playboy of the Western World ”’ and ‘‘ The Well of the Saints.” 
** The Playboy ” had a rough reception when it was presented on 
the Dublin stage: Synge wrote it, he informs us, “‘ directly as a piece 
of life, without thinking, or caring to think, whether it was a comedy, 
tragedy or extravaganza.” In addition, we have here the serio- 
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comic “ Tinker’s Wedding,” a dramatized folk-tale in ‘“ The 
Shadow of the Glen,” and the amazing “ Riders to the Sea.” 
Finally, there is Synge’s latest and—despite a certain inequality— 
his best play, “‘ Deirdre of the Sorrows,”’ with its splendid ending in 
Lavarcham’s quiet words by the graveside: ‘‘ Deirdre is dead, and 
Naisi is dead; and if the oaks and stars could die for sorrow, it’s a 
dark sky and a hard and naked earth we’d have this night in 
Emain.” 

Synge died, as did Keats and Marlowe, when he was at the 
height of his creative powers. Much of his manhood was passed in 
Paris and the Western Isles. From the French he learnt not a little 
of dramatic technique: the Aran Islands gave him that familiarity 
with Irish peasant speech which has a beauty and dignity rarely 
found in popular language. Synge’s verse is rich with that special 
Celtic atmosphere and its magic blend of light and shadow, touched 
at times with a sombre melancholy and the sense of the passing of all 
earthly things. In this connection the prose extracts from Synge’s 
note-books on the Aran Isles are of particular interest. This volume 
is a worthy addition to a most valuable series. 

The collection of short poems entitled Incidentally, by Pamela 
Gordon (published by A. H. Stockwell), is not without merit but it 
is uneven and somewhat disappointing on the whole. There are 
occasional vivid thoughts, delicate phrases and some fine poetic 
feeling, but they are weakened by a mass of trivial rhymes and 
involved terms. There is too much of the “ pranced on the lacquered 
lawn ”’ type of line, and even when we feel that many lines are full of 
significance, it would sometimes be difficult to say just what they 


signify. 
MopERN QUESTIONS 


The two latest ‘‘ Macmillan War Pamplets ” (3d. each) include 
Minds in the Making by Professor E. R. Dodds. This is a short 
and yet comprehensive account of Nazi educational policy. Its 
purpose and method of control are reviewed, and its determination 
is noted to exclude every other formative influence than its own. 
The minds of the young are being deliberately misformed and 
deformed—to produce the ideal Nazi type. Professor Dodds points 
out how German Universities have abandoned all pretence of 
serious scholarship: the number of professors, lecturers and 
students has been radically reduced. ‘‘ We don’t need culture any 
longer,” G6ring is reported to have said. Modern history is 
twisted, and biology is little more than a pseudo-scientific anti- 
Semitism. 

In Dynamic Democracy Mr. Francis Williams studies the 
reactions of the Trades Unions to war-time problems. Mr. Williams 
was formerly editor of the Daily Herald and has for many years been 
associated with the Labour Movement. He emphasizes the whole- 
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hearted determination of Labour’s organizations to co-operate in 
the national effort, their attitude towards industrial conscription, 
the contribution they may well make to post-war reconstruction. 
Far from curtailing or suspending our practice of democracy, the 
war has—in Mr. Williams’s opinion—done much to strengthen and 
expand it. At the end he suggests that a Coalition Government, 
necessary for the purposes of a war, will not remain long after the 
immediate problems of victory have been settled. Then we shall 
be back to the old party system, “‘ for the differences of long term 
outlook between the parties remain profound, and the expression of 
those differences is essential to the health of. democracy.” No 
doubt he is right, but some way must be found to avoid the danger- 
ous and demoralizing drift of the 1920’s and 1930's. 


The Dacre Press recently produced that excellent series of twelve 
Signpost volumes, all of which were reviewed in these pages. Now 
we have a further series, in smaller compass and of a more general 
and less defined purpose. The Dacre Papers (6d. each) are inter- 
esting. A preface declares that their aim is to convince Christians 
that religion cannot remain a personal matter but must become a 
very public affair—an object thoroughly in keeping with the ideals 
of the Sword of the Spirit. Numbers 1 and 4 have been written by 
Madame Julia de Beausobre, a Russian lady who has had bitter 
experience of the tyranny of the Soviet. In The Tragedy of 
France and the Testing of England she refers to the remark 
which she heard frequently from German lips, namely that “‘ France 
must die.”” She examines several possibilities for a defeated people: 
resurrection, transfiguration, and the rest. An interesting argument 
suggests that Tuscan, and especially Florentine, civilization was the 
re-flowering of the Etruscan culture deliberately destroyed by 
Rome: parallels are advanced between ornaments in Etruscan 
tombs and the medieval Florentine colouring, between the smile of 
the Apollo of Veii and the enigmatic faces of Leonardo’s portraits. 
The question is then switched to England. Is this country suffi- 
ciently Christian to survive? Mme. de Beausobre’s essay was 
composed a year ago. Since then we have witnessed the splendid 
Christian stand against air-raids throughout the winter. 

In Creative Suffering Mme de Beausobre speaks as a Russian. 
This is a stern and suggestive pamphlet. The history of the Russian 
people, she tells us, is one of the suffering of individuals endowed 
with the feelings of personal freedom and yet subject to a succession 
of despotisms. The reaction to this despotism is best seen in 
Dostoievsky and Berdyaev. She draws a contrast between the 
Russian attitude and that revealed in Gerald Heard’s “‘ Pain, Sex 
and Time,” where suffering was reduced to physical pain. The 
Western tendency was to bring problems to the surface of life that 
they might be solved as soon as possible. 
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Mr. Addleshaw’s Dogma and Youth Work: is very valuable. It 
is a sincere examination of the youth problem, from the point of 
view of the Church of England. The influence on British youth of 
liberal theology has been simply disastrous. Strong is his apprecia- 
tion of Canon Cardjin’s work with the J.O.C. This has proved “‘ the 
most important piece of youth work in our time.” Youth work 
must be directed to show that there is a purpose running through 
work, leisure, home and political life: these are the spheres in which 
man’s eternal destiny must be achieved. Men must hold certain 
ideas on the purposes of human labour and the way industry should 
be organized if it is to subserve Christian ends, on the way a 
Christian should spend his leisure hours, on the home he should have, 
on the structure of the State to which he belongs. Dogma must be 
brought into people’s lives: and this means not merely thought but 
action and conquest. An excellent pamphlet. 

Miss Lucy Redpath’s Dante and the Present War is more 
obscure. Parallels are drawn between the Florentine poet lost in his 
selva oscura and ourselves to-day bewildered in a maze at least as 
complicated, between the sentence passed upon the Pontiff who 
made the great refusal and the neutrals of the twentieth century. 
The essay is interesting and suggestive: but it is somewhat fanciful : 
it would be difficult to follow without some previous acquaintance 


with Dante’s work. 


With No. 48 the ‘“‘ Oxford Pamphlets on World Affairs ”’ 
are advanced in price from gd. to 4d. No. 48 contains a 
lucid and concise account of Italian Foreign Policy by Miss 
Barbara Ward. Italy, Miss Ward maintains, was ill equipped for 
Great Powerhood in the “ jostling, brutal world of the late nine- 
teenth century ’’: her people were too peaceable, good-natured 
and indifferent. Unfortunately, their rulers hankered after 
expansion. Bismarck said of them that they had a voracious 
appetite but very poor teeth. Consequently, they had to look for 
strong allies. These they found in the Triple Alliance of 1882, in 
which Italy was never really happy owing to her territorial claims 
against Austria; in the Allies of the last war; and now in the Axis. 
Italy’s policy has been that of revision through negotiation or 
through some show of force. Italy entered this war as she entered 
the last—for sheerly materialistic or, if you prefer, realistic pur- 
poses. Miss Ward makes the interesting point that Italy was the 
first European Power to enter into commercial relations with 
Soviet Russia and that Italian-Soviet relations from 1924 until after 
1933 were close and almost cordial. In 1935 Russia joined the 
status quo camp through her treaties with France and Czechoslo- 
vakia: Italy gravitated towards Nazi Germany. Miss Ward’s 
conclusion is true and thoughtful. “ In a fully organized European 
society of nations Italy could play a leading part. In an inter- 
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national jungle she is condemned to the jackal’s part—a hard 
lesson perhaps but the disasters of to-day may yet serve a purpose 
if they bring that lesson home.” 

In Holland and the War Professor G. N. Clark gives us a picture 
of Holland as she was before the Nazi invasion, with her economics, 
social structure and political constitution. Holland was one of the 
most prosperous lands in the world: its death-rate was the lowest 
anywhere; even “‘ an Australian boy had the prospect of a shorter 
life than the Dutch boy.’”’ Though social distinctions were suffi- 
ciently marked, the democratic push-bike was the symbol of a 
genuinely democratic society: among eight million people there 
were four million bicycles. Professor Clark’s pamphlet (No. 49 in 
the series) is valuable if possibly rather too closely-packed. 

Of the three preceding numbers No. 45 is a gallant attempt to 
treat of The Jewish Question. Its author, Mr. James Parkes, is 
objective, but he can scarcely avoid over-simplifying the general 
problem. Rejecting the two terms “race” and “ religion,” he 
asserts that the Jews are the heirs of a tradition, moulded through 
centuries of experience. The very qualities, he insists, which have 
made the Jews unique and have constituted the problem, of which 
he treats, are the products of this tradition and this experience. 
Quite wisely he declares that there are several problems, and that 
of our modern times he traces to the flooding of Western countries 
as the result of Russian pogroms between 1881 and 1905 and the 
acute development of Western national feeling. Mr. Parkes 
examines this problem from the Jewish and the non-Jew side. 
The Jew must decide to what extent he wishes to be absorbed, to 
what degree he will insist upon special rights and privileges. There 
are also majority rights as well as minority rights. The author sees 
this very clearly, and draws a distinction between countries like 
Britain and the United States and other lands such as Hungary and 
Poland in which he would allow Governments to take special 
measures against the Jew. He is evidently conscious of what he 
terms the “ anti-semitism of facts ” and concludes with the signifi- 
cant sentence that the ultimate problem of Jewry is “ the redis- 
covery and reassertion of the fundamental spiritual and social 
realities of Judaism.”’ We would add that the only final solution of 
the problem is the conversion of the Jews to the faith of Christ. 

In Germany’s New Order (No. 46) Mr. Duncan Wilson dis- 
cusses the “‘ New Order ”’ which Hitler has offered to a continent 
that he has reduced to chaos. Its essence is the control of Europe 
by Germany. Germany is to become an industrial centre, to be fed 
by material and food from other European countries, like a gar- 
gantuan spider, battening on the life-blood of other beings caught 
in its baleful net. This, in modern conditions, would mean the 
complete military subjugation of the continent by this central 
German power. The theme of the “ New Order ” is utilized in 
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varying ways. The Germans are promised that “ place in the sun ” 
after which they hanker. The pamphlet contains an examination 
of German economic policy since 1933. Its one purpose was the 
strengthening of the Nazi military effort. Even prior to the war the 
Balkan States were being adapted to German military require- 
ments: a similar policy, with less camouflage, is being pursued in the 
unfortunate occupied territories. The author notes that the Ger- 
man war-machine cannot be put into reverse gear. Unless broken 
in war, it will remain the centre and driving-force of the Nazi 
system. And so the ‘‘ New Order ” is seen to be only the old order 
of exploitation, successively manifested in Germany, in the Balkans, 
and in occupied lands. Could Germany succeed in the present war, 
we should witness exploitation on a grander scale: industry, capital 
and labour would be mobilized throughout Europe, in the interests 
of the self-appointed Herrenvolk. 

Pamphlet No. 47 treats of Canada. It is mainly factual, being a 
compact description of Canada, showing how her national unity has 
been conditioned by geography, race, federalism, and through 
contact with Britain and the United States. Canada, we learn, is 
both British and American, as indeed Canada is also French: 
but the pattern of Canada, the pattern formed by geographic 
influence and history, by racial composition and economic conflicts, 
by political practice and institutions, is a Canadian pattern. Mr. 
Graham Spry, the author, pays generous tribute to the French 
Canadians whom he considers to be “ the most sturdily Canadian 
and conservative in the Dominion.” 


MInNorR PUBLICATIONS. 


Perhaps it is not too much to say that in the Y.C.W. the Church 
has one of the most potent instruments she has ever possessed for the 
Christianization of the workers of the world. Essential to the success 
of this great movement are capable and devoted chaplains. As an 
aid to those priests who are Y.C.W. chaplains, Father Rochford 
has written an excellent pamphlet, The Priest and the Y.C.W. 
(Y.C.W. Publications: 6d.), which should do much to help them in 
the direction of their groups of Young Catholic Workers. 


Among recent C.T.S. pamphlets, still produced at the modest 
price of twopence, is Miss Godden’s Nazi Rule in Poland. Well 
documented from British and Polish sources as well as from Vatican 
broadcasts, it is a terrible indictment of German arrogance and 
brutality in occupied Polish provinces. Poland, we know, will rise 
again : the damning facts revealed by Miss Godden make us hope 
sincerely that the day of that resurrection will be no far distant one. 

An excellent article on Leo XIII and the Social Movement 
was originally contributed by Father Lewis Watt, S.J., to The 
Clergy Review and is now reprinted as a joint C.T.S. and Catholic 
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Social Guild pamphlet : it gives an admirable short account of the 


background to Rerum Novarum. 


Monsignor Hallett expounds attractively the doctrine and 
discipline of the first of the sacraments, in Why are We Baptised ? 
Father J. J. Bevan, of the London Oratory, answers the pertinent 
question, Why Be Moral ?, touching on many problems of man’s 
relationship with God and his fellowmen, and the nature and 
welfare of human society. The simple title O.K. introduces three 
further stories, grave and yet playfully gay, by Father Bernard 


Basset, S.J. 
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